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CHAPTER III. 

I don't know very well how I got to Mr. 
Cresswell's house. I did manage to get 
there somehow. I went listlessly through 
the old-fashioned streets I knew so well, 
and turned down upon that serious old 
house with its brick front and rows of 
windows all covered with Venetian blinds. 
It met the morning sun full, and that was 
why the blinds were down ; but it had a 
dismal effect upon me, as anything else would 
have had at that moment. I know how 
the rooms look inside when the blinds are 
down; it throws a chill into one's heart 
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4 THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. 

that has known them put down for sadder 
reasons. I went into the house in the same 
listless way, like a person in a dream. 
Somehow I could not take any comfort in 
those dear young creatures I had just 
found out. Mr. Luigi, whom I had not 
found out, returned upon me like a night- 
mare. Was there no possible way in which 
this mystery could be discovered ? What if 
I sought an interview with himself and put 
it to him fairly to tell me who he was ? I 
went into Bob CresswelPs drawing-room, 
where the windows were open and the sun- 
shine slanting in through the Venetian 
blinds. It was rather dark, but a green 
pleasant darkness, the wind stirring the 
curtains, and now and then knocking the 
wood of the blinds softly against the wood- 
work of the window; a cheerful kind of 
gloom. Sara's knick-knacks lay scattered 
about everywhere on the tables, and there 
w-ere cushions, and ottomans, and screens, 
and fantastic pieces of ornamental work 
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about, enough to have persuaded a stranger 
that Sara was the most industrious person 
in the world. The creature bought them all, 
you know, at fancy fairs and such absurd 
places. I am not sure that she ever took a 
needle in her fingers ; but she said herself 
she had not the slightest intention of saving 
her poor papa's money ; and indeed it was 
very true. 

I was thankful to sit down by myself 
a little in the silence. Sara was out, it ap- 
peared, and I threw myself into an easy- 
chair, and actually felt the quietness and 
green-twilight look of the room, with just a 
touch of sunshine here and there upon the 
carpet near the windows, a comfort to 
me. Once again, as you may suppose, I 
thought it all over ; but into the confused 
crowd of my own thoughts, where Sarah, 
Carson, Mr. Luigi, his fat servant, my new- 
found Milly Mortimer, and all her belong- 
ings, kept swaying in and out and round 
about each other, there came gleams of the 

B 3 



b THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. 

other people suggested by this room; — Mr. 
Cresswell trying to make some light out of 
the confusion, Sara darting about, a mis- 
chievous, bewildering little sprite, and even, 
by some strange incoherency of my imagi- 
nation, Sara's poor pretty young mother, 
dead seventeen years ago, flickering about 
it, with her melancholy young eyes. Poor 
sweet lonely creature ! I remember her a 
bride in that very room, with Bob Cresswell 
who might almost have been her father, very 
fond, but not knowing a bit what to make 
of her ; and then lying helpless on the sofa, 
and then fading away out of sight, and the 
place that had known her knowing her no 
more. Ah me! I wonder whether that 
is not the best way of getting an end put to 
all one's riddles. If Sarah and I had died 
girls, we should have been girls for ever, — 
pleasant shadows always belonging to the 
old house. Now it would be different, very 
different. When we were gone, what story 
might be told about us ? " In their time 
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something dreadful occurred about the suc- 
cession, proving that they had never any 
right to the estate ; " or " the great law- 
suit began between the heirs of the younger 
branch and a supposed son of Squire 
Lewis." Dear! dear! Who could this 
young man be ? and now here was our real 
relation, our pretty Milly Mortimer — our 
true heir, if we were the true heirs of the 
estate. Dare I let her believe herself the 
heir of the Park with this mystery hanging 
over all our heads ? Poor dear child, she 
was thinking more about her husband's 
marching orders than if a hundred Parks 
had been in her power. Trouble there, 
trouble here; everywhere trouble of one 
sort or another. I declare I felt very tired 
of it all, sitting in that cool shady drawing- 
room. I could turn nowhere without find- 
ing some aggravation. This is how life 
serves us, though it seems such a great thing 
to keep in life. 

" But, godmamma, how in all the world 

b4 
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did you come here ? " cried Sara Cresswell, 
springing upon me suddenly, before I had 
seen her come in, like a kitten as she was ; 
" you who never come to Chester but in 
great state, to call upon people ! It's only 
one o'clock, and there's no carriage about 
the streets, and you've got your old brown 
dress on. How did you get here ? " 

" Never mind, child," said I, a little 
sharply ; " you take away my breath. Sup- 
pose you get me some lunch, and don't ask 
any questions. I am going to stay all day, 
perhaps all night," I said with a little des- 
peration ; " perhaps it's the best thing I 
could do." 

" Godmamma, something has happened !" 
cried Sara ; and she came and knelt down on 
the stool at my feet, looking up in my face, 
with cheeks all crimsoned over, and eyes 
sparkling brighter than I had ever seen 
them. It was not anxiety but positive ex- 
pectation that flushed the child's face. I 
could not help thrusting her away from me 
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with my hand, in the fulness of my 
heart. 

" Child ! " cried I, " you are glad ! you 
think something has happened to us, and it 
flushes you with pleasure. I did not ex- 
pect as much from you ! " 

Sara stumbled up to her feet, confused 
and affronted. She stood a moment irre- 
solute, not sure, apparently, how to take it, 
or whether to show me to the full extent 
how angry and annoyed she was. How- 
ever, I suppose she remembered that Ave 
were in her father's house, and that I was 
her guest after a fashion; for she stam- 
mered some kind of apology. " You took 
me into your confidence before, and natur- 
ally I wanted to know," cried the child, 
with half-subdued fury. She had never 
been taught how to manage her temper, and 
she could not do it when she tried. 

" Yes," said I, " we are your god- 
mothers, Sara, and have loved you all your 
life ; but you want to know, just as if it were 
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a story in a novel — ^though, for all you can 
tell, it may be something that involves our 
fortune, or our good name, or our life." 

Now this was very foolish of me, and I 
confess it. It was not anger at Sara that 
made me say it — nothing of the sort. But 
I had come through a great deal, and my 
mind was so full that I could bear no 
more. It burst from me like something I 
could not retain, and after that, I am 
ashamed to confess, I cried. It was merely 
the excitement and agitation of the day, so 
unusual to me, and coming after such a 
long strain of silent excitement as I had 
already come through. 

Sara stood before me confounded. She 
was quite unprepared for anything of this 
kind. She kept standing by me in a be- 
wildered way, too much puzzled to say any- 
thing. At length she knelt down on the 
footstool and pressed my hand upon her 
little soft mouth. " Something dreadful 
has happened, godmamma?" said Sara, 
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looking up at me wistfully. The poor 
child was really alarmed and full of an- 
xiety now. 

" No, no," said I, " nothing has hap- 
pened at alL I am only too nervous and 
alarmed and unhappy to bear speaking to. 
I am not unhappy either. Sara, child, 
can't you leave me by myself a little and 
order luncheon? Fll tell you all about it 
then." 

Sara got up immediately to do what I 
told her; but before she left me stole her 
arm round my neck and kissed me. ^ * I have 
got such a secret to tell you, godmamma ; 
you'll be so glad when you know," whis- 
pered the creature in my ear. Glad ! I sup- 
pose it would be some of her love affairs, 
— some deluded young man she was going 
to marry, perhaps. WeU ! so I might have 
been glad, in a manner, if it were a suitable 
match, and she had taken any other time 
to tell me ; but you may fancy how much 
happiness I had to spare for anybody now. 
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It may be imagined that my appetite was 
not very great in spite of my anxiety about 
luncheon, but I certainly was glad to have 
a glass of Mr. Cresswell's nice Madeira 
after all my fatigue and exhaustion. Sara 
and I sat opposite to each other in the 
dining-roora, where the blinds were down 
also, without saying much for some time. 
She was watching me I could see. There 
she sat very demure and a little anxious, 
in her velvet jacket, shaking her short 
curls, now and then, with an impatient 
kind of motion. I was glad to see that 
kitten have so much perception of the 
rights of hospitality ; for she allowed me 
to take my time, and did not torture 
me with questions, so that I really got 
the good of this little interval, and was re- 
freshed. 

" I ought to be very happy instead of 
being so nervous and uncomfortable," cried 
I at last; "for only fancy, my dear child, 
who I have found. Do you remember when 
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you were at the Park hearing your god- 
mamma Sarah speak of an heir whom she 
wanted your papa to advertise for ? Well, 
what do you think, Sara ? I have actually 
found her ! for she is not an heir but an 
heiress. What your godmarama Sarah will 
say when she hears it, I can't think ; for 
she has never been advertised for, you 
know. She has turned up ^ quite promis- 
cuous,' as Ellis says." 

" Oh ! — so you know ! " said Sara, in 
quite a disappointed tone ; " and I thought 
I had such a secret for you. Well, of course, 
since you do know, it doesn't matter; they're 
coming here to-night." 

" My dear, I know they are coming 
here to-night. They told me so ; and your 
papa is to go over the whole, and make it 
all out how it is. Ah, dear me ! " said I with 
a sigh, " if that were but all ! " 

" Dear godmamma," said Sara in her 
coaxing way, " are you not glad ? I thought 
you would certainly be glad to find another 
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Milly Mortimer ; but you've got something 
on your mind." 

" Ah, yes, I have something on my mind," 
said I. " Sara, child, I don't know what to 
do with myself. I must see this Mr. Luigi 
before I go home." 

" You can't, godmamma ; he is not in 
Chester," cried Sara, with" a sudden blush. 
" As soon as he found out — the very next 
morning at least — he went away to fetch 
some things he had left behind." 

" Found out what ? " 

Sara put her hands together with a 
childish appealing motion. " Indeed, I do 
not know — indeed, dear godmamma, I do 
not know. If you think it wrong of me to 
have spoken to him, I am very sorry, but I 
can't help it. I met him at Mrs. Langham's, 
you know, — and he saw Sarah Mortimer 
written in her book. And the next morn- 
ing he met me, — I mean I met him — we 
happened to meet in the street — and he told 
me he had found the clue he wanted, and 
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was going to fetch some things he had put 
in safety in London — and I know he has 
not come back." 

" How do you know he has not come 
back?" said I. 

Sara thought I was thinking of her, and 
the child blushed and looked uneasy ; I 
observed as much, but I did not till long 
afterwards connect it with Mr. Luigi. I 
was too impatient to know about himself. 

" Because I should have seen him," said 
Sara, faltering. It did not come into my 
head to inquire why she was so sure she 
would have seen him. My thoughts were 
occupied about my own business. I groaned 
in my heart over her words. Not yet was 
I to discover this mystery. Not yet was I 
to clear my mind of the burden which 
surely, surely, I could not long go on bear- 
ing. It must come to an end, or me. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

After what Sara had told me I felt in 
great doubt as to what I should do. Stay- 
ing in Chester, even for a night, was against 
my habits, and might make people talk. 
Ellis, of course, would be very wise over it 
among the servants, and the chances were 
that it might alarm Sarah ; but at the same 
time I could not return there in the same 
state of uncertainty. I could not meet 
her face to face again, and see her going on 
with her knitting in that dreadful inhuman 
way. Having once broken out of my 
patience, it seemed to me quite impossible 
to return to it. I felt as if I could only 
go and make a scene with Sarah, and de- 
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mand to know what it was, and be met 
by some cruel cold denial that she under- 
stood anything about it, which would, of 
course, — feeling sure that she understood it 
all, but having no sure ground on which 
I could contradict her, — put me half out of 
my senses. On the whole, staying in Chester 
all night could do no harm. If Ellis talked 
about it, and pretended that he knew quite 
well what I had gone about, I dare say it 
was no more than he had done already, and 
would be very well inclined to do again. 
One must always pay the penalty for having 
faithful old servants, and, really, if my ab- 
sence frightened Sarah, so much the better. 
She ought not to be allowed to go on pla- 
cidly congratulating herself on having shut 
out this poor young man. If we were 
wronging him, what a cruel, cruel, miserable 
thing it was of Sarah to be glad of having 
balked him and driven him away! It is 
dreadful to say such things of one's own 
only sister, but one does get driven out of 
VOL. m. c 
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patience. Think of all I had come through, 
and the dreadful doubt hanging over me ! 
I had kept very quiet for a long time and 
said nothing to anybody; but now that I 
had broken out, I fear I was in rather an 
unchristian state of mind. 

All that afternoon I kept quiet, and rested 
behind the green blinds in Mr. CresswelVs 
half-lighted drawing-room. How Sara ever 
has got into the way of enduring that half 
light I can't imagine; or rather I should 
say I don't believe she uses this room at 
all, but has the back drawing-room, where 
the window is from which she could see 
down into the poor curate's rooms, and 
watch his wife dressing the baby, as she 
told me long ago. You can see the street, 
too, from an end window in that back 
drawing-room ; perhaps that is how she 
would have known if Mr. Luigi had come 
back, for I am pretty sure, from the 
glimpses I had when the doors opened, 
that the blinds were not down there. She 
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received her visitors in the back drawing- 
room that afternoon, I heard them come 
and go, with their dresses rustling about, 
and their fresh young voices. Of course I 
neither heard nor listened what they vrete 
talking of; but dear, to hear how eager the 
creatiu:es were in their talk ! as if it were 
anything of any consequence. I sat with 
that hum now and then coming to my ears, 
bewildering myself with my own fancies. 
If I could have read a book or a paper, or 
given my mind to anything else, it would 
have been a great deal better for me ; but 
my disorder of mind, you see, had come to 
a crisis, and I was obliged to let it take its 
way. 

It was not without a good deal of diffi- 
culty and embarrassment that Mr. Cresswell 
and I met. He was a little uncomfortable 
himself with the same feelings he had shown 
a spark of at the Park, and unduly anxious 
to let me see that he had lost no time in 
inquiring about the Langhams, — that was 
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the name of the young people, — as soon as 
he heard of them, and had meant to come 
out to us next day and tell us the result. 
For my part, I was a great deal more em- 
barrassed than he was. I could scarcely 
help letting him see that this'' new heiress 
was a very small part of my excitement and 
trouble ; indeed, had no share in the trouble 
at all, for as much as I could give my mind 
to think of her, was pure pleasure ; but at 
the same time my heart revolted from telling 
him my real difficulty. He, I dare say, had 
never once connected the young Italian, 
whom everybody in Chester knew some- 
thing about, with us or our family; and 
I was so perfectly unable to say what it 
was I feared, that a shrewd precise man 
like Cresswell would have set it down at 
once merely as a woman's fancy. At the 
same time, you know, I was quite unprac- 
tised in the art of concealing my thoughts. 
I betrayed to him, of course, a hundred 
times that I had something on my mind. 
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I dare say he remembered from the time 
of our last interview that I looked to have 
something on my mind, and he made a great 
many very skilfdl efforts to draw it out. 
He talked of Sarah, with private appeals to 
me in the way of looks and cunning ques- 
tions to open my mind about her ; and, to 
tell the truth, it cost me a little self-denial, 
after we really got into conversation, not 
to say something, and put his shrewdness 
on the scent. I dare say he might have wor- 
ried out the secret somehow or another ; 
but I did not commit myself. I kept my 
own counsel closely, to his great surprise. I 
could see he went away baffled when it was 
nearly time for dinner. And he was not at 
all pleased to be baffled either, or to think 
that I was too many for him. I felt sure now 
I should have to be doubly on my guard, 
for his pride was piqued to find it all out. 

I can't tell anybody what a comfort it 
was to my heart when my new Milly Mor- 
timer came. If the two had been very 

c 3 
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bright and elated about finding themselves 
heirs to a great estate I might have been 
disgusted, glad as I was to know about 
them; for, to be sure, one does not like 
one's heirs to be very triumphant about 
wealth they can only have after one's own 
death. But something more than houses 
or lands was in that young creature's mind. 
She was wonderfully steady and cheerful, 
but never for a moment lost out of her eyes 
the consciousness of what was going to 
happen to her. It was not mere sympathy, 
you know, that made me know so well 
how she was feeling, for, to be sure, I never 
was in her circumstances nor anything like 
them ; it was because I was her relation, 
and had a natural insight into her mind. 
I don't believe Sara had the least perception 
of it. When we came upstairs after dinner, 
leaving that fine young soldier, whom really 
I felt quite proud of, with Mr. Cresswell, 
this came out wonderfully, and in a way 
that went to my heart. Sara, who was 
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extremely aflfectionate to her, set her in an 
easy-chair and brought her a footstool, and 
paid her all those caressing little attentions 
which such kittens can be so nice about 
when they please. "I am so glad you 
have come to know my godmamma just 
now," said Sara, kissing her, ** because she 
will know how to comfort you when Mr. 
Langham goes away." 

My Milly said nothing for a moment ; 
she rather drew herself away from Sara's 
kiss. She did not lean back, but sat upright 
in her chair, and put away the stool with 
her foot. " I am a soldier's wife," she said 
the next minute in the most unspeakable 
tone, with a kind of sob that did not sound, 
but only showed^ in a silent heave of her 
breast Ah, the dear child! have not 
soldiers' wives a good call to be heroes 
too ? I drew Sara away from her in a sort 
of passion ; that velvet creature with her 
sympathy and her kisses, when the other 
was hanging on the edge of such a parting ! 

c 4 
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If one could do nothing for the sweet soul, 
one might have the charity to leave her 
alone. 

But after a while I drew Milly into talking 
of herself, for I was naturally anxious to 
know all about her, and where she had been 
brought up, and how she had found out that 
she belonged to us. We all knew that 
young Langham and Mr. Cresswell were 
going over the papers that her husband 
had brought with him, and setting it all 
straight; but as I never had any doubt 
from the moment I saw those books of 
hers, I was much more anxious to know 
from Milly herself how she had spent her 
life. She told us with a little reserve about 
her Irish friends and her odd bringing up, 
and then how she had met with Harry. 
She told you all about that herself, I know, 
a great deal better than I could repeat 
it, and fuller, too, than she told us. But 
when she got fully into that story, she 
could not help forgetting herself and the 
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present circumstances a little. Sara sat on 
a stool before her, with her hands clasped 
on her knees, devouring every word. Cer- 
tainly Sara took a wonderful interest in it. 
I never saw her so entirely carried away 
by interest and sympathy. When Milly 
was done, the creature jumped up and defied 
me. 

" You couldn't blame her ; you couldn't 
have the heart to blame her ! It was just 
what she ought to have done ! " cried Sara, 
with her face in such a commotion, all 
shining, and blushing, and dewy with tears. 
I was confounded by her earnest looks. 
It was very interesting, certainly, but there 
was nothing to transport her into such a 
little rapture as that. 

"Child, be quiet," said I; "you are 
determined to do me some harm, surely. 
I don't blame Milly. She thought she had 
nobody belonging to her, though she was 
mistaken there. My dear, you have one old 
woman belonging to you that will expect 
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a great deal, I can tell you. I can feel 
somehow, as if it might have been me you 
were telling of, if I had ever been as pretty 
or as young " 

" Godmamma, such nonsense ! " cried 
Sara ; " you must have been as young once ; 
and if you were not far prettier than god- 
mamma Sarah, I will never believe ray 
eyes ! " 

"Your godmamma Sarah was a great 
beauty," said I ; " but that is nothing to the 
purpose. If I had ever been as young and 
as pretty as this Milly Mortimer, I might 
have fallen in with a Harry too, who 
knows? and it might not have been any 
the better for you, my dear child ; so it's 
just as well that things are as they are. 
But, all the same, I can't help thinking that 
it might have been my story you're telling. 
There's a great deal in a name, whatever 
people may say. I shall think the second 
Milly is to go through all the things the 
first Milly only wondered about. I never 
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had any life of my own to speak of. You 
have one already. I shall think I have got 
hold of that life, that always slipped through 
my fingers, when I see you going through 
with it. I shall never feel myself an odd 
person again." 

" Ah ! but life is not happiness," burst 
from my poor Milly's lips in spite of her- 
self; then she hastily drew up again: "I 
mean it is not play," she said, after a while. 

" If it were play, it would be for children ; 
it is heavy work and sore," cried I ; " that 
much I know, you may be sure ; but then 
there are words said, that one can never 
forget, about him that endureth* to the 
end." 

Such words were comfort to me ; but not 
just to that young creature in the intoler- 
able hope and anguish she had in her heart. 
She was not thinking of any end ; I was 
foolish to say it ; and after all I knew more 
of life than she did — far more ! and knew 
very weU it did not spring on by means of 
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heart-breaking events like the parting she 
was thinking of, or joyful ones like the 
meeting again which already she had set all 
her heart and life on, but crept into days 
and days like the slow current it had been 
to me. Sara, however, as was natural, was 
impatient of this talk. I believe she had 
something on her mind too. 

" You do not blame your Milly, god- 
mamma?" she cried, a little spitefully; "but 
I suppose you would blame any other poor 
girl ; as if people were always to do what 
was told them, and like such people as they 
were ordered to like ! You old people are 
often very cruel. Of course you would 
blame everyone else in the world ?" 

" I should certainly blame you^^^ cried I, 
" if you should venture to think you might 
deceive your good father, that never denied 
you anything in his life. You velvet 
creature, what do you know about it? You 
never had an unkind word said to you, nor 
the most foolish wish in your little perverse 
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heart denied. If you were to do such a 
thing, I could find it in my heart to lock 
you up in the garret and give you bread 
and water. It would not be a simple- 
hearted young creature with every excuse 
in the world for her, but a little cheat and 
traitor, and unnatural little deceiver. There ! 
you are a wicked creature, but you are not 
so bad as that. If you said it yourself I 
should not believe it of you ! " 

But to my amazement the child stood 
aghast, too much dismayed, apparently, to 
be angry, and faltered out, "Believe what?" 
with her cheeks suddenly growing so pale 
that she frightened me. The next moment 
she had rushed into the back drawing-room, 
and from thence disappeared, — ^for I went 
to look after her, — fairly flying either from 
herself or me. I was entirely confounded. 
I could not tell what to make of it. Was 
little Sara in a mystery too ? 

"If I am betraying Sara, I am very 
sorry," said Milly, when I looked to her for 
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sympathy ; " but I fear, though they don't 
know it themselves, that she and the Italian 
gentleman are thinking more of each other, 
perhaps, than they ought." 

She had scarcely finished speaking when 
Sara returned, dauntless and defiant. " I 
rushed away to see whether your note had 
gone to godraamma Sarab," said the daring 
creature, actually looking into my very 
eyes. " A sudden dreadful thought struck 
me that it had been forgotten. But it is 
all right, godmamma ; and now I think we 
might have some tea." 
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CHAPTER V. 

The gentlemen came upstairs looking very 
cheerful and friendly, so of course every- 
thing had been satisfactory in their con- 
versation. After a little while Mr. Cress- 
well came to tell me all about it. He said 
the papers seemed all quite satisfactory, 
and he had no doubt Mrs. Langham was 
really Richard Mortimer's daughter, the 
nearest, and indeed only relation, on the 
Mortimer side of the house, that we had in 
the world. 

"I had no doubt about it," said I ; "but 
I am very glad, all the same, to have it eon- 
firmed. Now, ray dear child, you know 
that we belong to each other. My sister 
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and I are, on your father's side, the only 
relations you have in the world." 

Milly turned round to receive the kiss I 
gave her, but trembled and looked as if she 
dared not lift her eyes to me. Somehow I 
believe that idea which brightened her hus- 
band, came like a cold shadow between her 
and me, the thought that I would take care 
of her when he was away. It was very 
unreasonable, to be sure ; but, dear, dear, 
it was very natural ! I did not quarrel with 
her for the impulse of her heart. 

" But softly, softly, my dear lady," said 
Mr. Cresswell ; " the papers all seem very 
satisfactory, I admit ; but you ladies are 
always jumping at conclusions. I shall 
have to get my Irish correspondent to go 
over the whole matter, and test it, step by 
step. Not but that I am perfectly satis- 
fied ; but nobody can tell what may hap- 
pen. A suit might arise, and some of these 
documents might be found to have a flaw 
in it. We must be cautious, very cautious, 
in all matters of succession." 
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" A suit ! Why, wouldn't Richard Mor- 
timer, if he were alive, be heir-at-law ? 
Who could raise a suit ? " cried I. 

I suppose he saw that there was some 
anxiety in my look which I did not ex- 
press ; and, to be sure, he owed me some- 
thing for having thwarted and baffled him. 
" There is no calculating what mysterious 
claimant might appear," said Mr. Cresswell, 
quite jauntily. "I heard somebody say, 
not very long ago, that all the romance 
there was now-a-days came through the 
hands of conveyancers and attorneys. My 
dear lady, leave it to me ; I understand my 
own business, never fear." 

I felt as if a perfect fever possessed me 
for the moment. My pulse beat loud, and 
my ears rang and tingled. "What mys- 
terious claimant could there be to the 
Park?" I cried. I betrayed myself. He 
saw in a moment that this was the dread 
that was on my mind. 

" Quite impossible to say. I know no 
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loophole one could creep in through," he 
said, with a little shrug of his shoulders 
and a pretended laugh. " But these things 
defy all probabilities. It is best to make 
everything safe for our young friends 
here." 

Now this, I confess, nettled me exceed- 
ingly ; for though we had taken so much 
notice of his daughter, and had lived so 
quietly for many years, neither Sarah nor 
I had ever given up the pretensions of the 
Mortimers to be one of the first families in 
the county. And to hear an attorney 
speaking of " our young friends here," as 
if they were falling heirs to some old 
maiden lady's little bit of property ! I was 
very much exasperated. 

"It seems to me, Mr. Cresswell, that 
you make a little mistake," said I. " Our 
family is not in such a position that its 
members could either be lost or found 
without attracting observation. In a dif- 
ferent rank of life such things might hap- 
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pen ; but the Mortimers, and all belonging 
to them, are too well known among English 
families, if I am not mistaken, to allow of 
any unknown connections turning up." 

Mr. Cresswell immediately saw that he 
had gone too far, and he muttered a kind 
of apology and got out of it the best way he 
could, I drew back my chair a little, na- 
turally indignant. But Cresswell, whose 
father and his father's father had been the 
confidential agents of our family, who knew 
very well what we had been, and what we 
were whenever we chose to assert ourselves, 
— to think of him, a Chester attorney, pa- 
tronising our heirs and successors ! You 
may imagine I had a good right to be 
angry, and especially as I could see he was 
quite pluming himself on his cleverness in 
finding out what was in my mind. He 
thought it was a whim that had taken pos- 
session of me, no doubt, — a kind of mono- 
mania. I could even see, as he thought it 
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all quietly over by himself over his cup of 
tea, what a smile came upon his face. 

Young Langham, however, just then 
contrived to gain my attention. He did 
it very carefully, watching his opportunities 
when Milly was not looking at him, or when 
he thought she was not looking at him. " I 
am heartily glad to have found you out 
now, of all times," said the young man. 
" Milly would not have gone to her rela- 
tions in Ireland, and I have no relations. 
She will be very lonely when we are gone. 
Poor Milly ! It is a hard life I have brought 
her into, and she so young." 

" You are not much older yourself," said 
I ; " and if you children bring such trouble 
on yourselves, you must be all the braver 
to bear it. I doubt if she'd change with 
Sara Cresswell at this moment, or any 
other unmarried young creature in the 
world." 

The young man looked up at me grate- 
fully. " I can't tell you how good she is," 
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he said, in his simplicity- "She never 
breaks down nor complains of anything. I 
don't understand how she has saved and 
spared our little means and made them do ; 
but she has, somehow. Now, though she's 
pale with thinking of this — don't you think 
she's pale ? but I forgot, you never saw her 
before — she has set all her mind upon my 
outfit, and will hear of nothing else. I wish 
it were true what the books say. I wish 
one's young wife could comfort herself with 
thoughts of glory and honour ; indeed,! wish 
one could do as much one's self," said the 
good young fellow, with a smile and sigh. 
"I fear I am only going, for instance, because 
I must go ; and that I'll cast many a look 
behind me on my Milly left alone. She's 
just twenty," he said, with an affectionate 
look at her which brought her eyes upon 
us and our conversation, and interrupted 
so far the confidential character of the in- 
terview between him and me. 

" Say nothing about it just now," said I, 
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hurriedly, " it only vexes her to hear you 
talk of what she is to do ; leave her alone, 
dear soul — ^but at the same time don't be 
afraid. The very day you go I'U fetch her 
to the Park. She shall be our child while 
you are away — and it is to the Park you 
shall come when you come home. But say 
nothing about it now. She cannot bear to 
think of it at present. When the worst is 
over she'll breathe again. Hush ! don't let 
her hear us now ! " 

" But you know her, though you don't 
know her," said he, under his breath, with 
a half- wondering grateful look at me that 
quite restored my good-humour. I remem- 
ber I nodded at him cheerfully. Know 
her ! I should like to know who had as 
good a right J These young creatures can't 
understand how many things an old woman 
knows. 

Here Milly came up to us, a little jealous, 
thinking somehow we were plotting against 
her. " Harry is talking to you of some- 
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thing?" she said, with a little hesitation in 
her voice. 

" On the subject we both like best, just 
now," said I. " But I wish you both to 
go with me to the Park, You can manage 
it, can you not ? The dear baby, and the 
little nurse, and — but the fat Italian? 
Ah! he doesn't belong to you." 

"No! he was in great triumph to-night ; 
his master has come home," said young 
Langham. "He does not belong to us; 
but he is a devoted slave of Milly's for all 
that." 

" His master came home to-night!" I re- 
peated the words over to myself involun- 
tarily ; and then a sudden thought struck 
me in the feverish impulse which came 
with that news. " Children," said I, with 
a little gasp, " it is deeply to all our in- 
terest to know who that young man is. I 
can never rest, nor take comfort in anything 
till I know. Will you try to have him 
with you to-morrow, and I will come and 
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speak to him ? Hush ! neither the Cress- 
wells nor anybody is to know ; it concerns 
only us Mortimers. Will you help me to 
see him at your house ? " 

" You are trembling," said Milly, sud- 
denly taking hold of my hand. ** Tell 
Harry what it is and he will do it. He is 
to be trusted ; but it will agitate you." 

" I cannot tell Harry, for I do not know," 
cried I, below my breath, leaning heavily 
upon the arm, so firm and yet so soft, that 
had come to my aid. "But I will take 
Harry's support and yours. It shall be in 
your house. Whatever is to be said shall 
be said before you. Thank heaven ! if I 
do get agitated and forget myself you will 
remember what he says." 

" It is something that distresses you ? " 
said the young stranger, once more looking 
into my face, not curious but wistful. I 
should have been angry had Sara Cresswell 
asked as much- I was glad and comforted 
to see Milly anxious on my account. 
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" I cannot tell what it is ; but whatever 
it is, it is right that you should know all 
about it," said 1. "For anything I can 
tell you it may interfere both with your 
succession and ours. I can't tell you any- 
thing about it, that is the truth ! I know 
no more than your baby does how Mr. 
Luigi can have any connection with our 
family ; but he has a connection somehow — 
that is all I know. To-morrow, to-mor- 
row, please God ! we'll try to find out what 
it is." 

The two young people were a good deal 
startled by my agitation ; perhaps, as was 
natural, they were also moved by the 
thought of another person who might in- 
terfere with the inheritance that had just 
begun to dazzle their eyes ; but as I leaned 
back in my chair, exhausted with the flutter 
that came over me at the very thought of 
questioning Mr. Luigi, my eyes fell upon 
Mr. Cresswell, still sipping a cup of tea, and 
quietly watching me over the top of his 
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spectacles ; and at the same moment Sara 
came in from the back drawing-room with 
great agitation and excitement in her face. 
I could see that she scarcely could restrain 
herself from coming to me and telling me 
something ; but with a sudden guilty glance 
at her father, and a sudden unaccountable 
blush, she stole off into a comer, and, of 
all the wonderful things in the world, pro- 
duced actually some work out of some fan- 
tastic ornamental work-table or other ! That 
was certainly a new development in Sara. 
But I could read in her face that she had 
seen him too. She too had somehow poked 
her curls into this mystery. All around 
me, everybody I looked at, were moved by it, 
into curiosity orinterest,or something deeper 
— I, the principal person in the business, 
feeling them all look at me, could only feel 
the more that I was going blindfold to, I 
could not tell what danger or precipice. 
Blindfold ! but at least it should be straight- 
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forward. I knew that much of the to- 
morrow, which it made me tremble with 
excitement to think of; but I knew nothing 
more. 



PART VI. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Mt dear old relation whom we have found 
out so suddenly, and whom I am quite 
ashamed to have once thought to be a kind 
of usurper of something that belonged to 
me, has been too much distressed and 
troubled altogether about this business to 
have the trouble of writing it down as well; 
and I have so little, so strangely little, to 
take up my time just now. The days are 
somehow all blank, with nothing ever hap- 
pening in them. In my mind I can always 
see the ship making way over the sea, with 
the same rush of green water, and the same 
low-falling, quiet sky, and no other ships in 
sight. It has been very quiet weather — 
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that is a great mercy. They should be 
ahnost landed there by this time. 

But that is not my business just now. 
My dear Aunt Milly — it is true she is only 
my father's cousin, but cousin is an awk- 
ward title between people of such diflferent 
age, and, according to Sara Cresswell, she 
is my aunt, a la mode de Bretagne, which I 
don't mind adopting without any very close 
inquiry into its meaning — made an engage- 
ment with us to come to our house the 
next morning after that first day we met 
her. Harry came home from the Cress- 
wells that night in raptures with Aunt Milly, 
It was rather hard upon me to see him so 
pleased. Of course I knew very well what 
made him so pleased. He thought he had 
secured a home for me. He was never 
tired praising her in his way. I am not 
exactly sure whether she herself would 
have relished the praises he gave her, be- 
cause he has a sad habit of talking slang 
like all the rest. But apart from any reason, 
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he took to her^ which it is a great pleasure to 
think of now. When we got home Mr. 
Luigi's window was blazing with light just 
as it had done when he returned before ; 
for Domenico seems to be quite of the 
opinion that candles are articles of love and 
welcome as well as of devotion. Harry, who 
had quite made acquaintance with the 
Italian gentleman when he was at home 
before, went in to see him, and I went up- 
stairs to baby. I used to take comfort in 
getting by myself a little, just at that time. 
Ten minutes in my own room in the dark 
did me a great deal of good. When one 
takes an opportunity and gets it out of 
one's heart now and then, one can go on 
longer and better — at least I have found 
it so. . 

Lizzie, always watchful, was very ready to 
let me hear that she was close at hand. The 
moment she heard me open my own room- 
door, she began to move about in the back 
apartment where she kept watch over baby, 
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and I do believe it was only by dint of 
strong self-denial that she did not burst in 
upon me at once. I can't fancy what she 
thought would happen if I "gave way." 
It must have taken some very terrible shape 
to her fancy. After I had my moment of 
repose, I went to baby's room. He was 
asleep like a little cherub in Mrs. Golds- 
worthy's old wicker-work cradle, which I had 
trimmed with chintz for him ; and Lizzie sat 
by the table working, but looking up at me 
with her sharp suspicious eyes — sidelong in- 
quisitive looks, full of doubts of my fortitude, 
and anxiety for me. It was all affection, 
poor child. When one has affectionate crea- 
tures about one, it is impossible to be hard 
or shut one's self up. I had no choice but to 
stop and tell Lizzie about my new friend. 

" Oh, it was thon leddy was at the muckle 
gates, and warned us away for the king- 
cough," cried Lizzie ; " I minded her the 
very moment at the door. I was as sure as 
could be from the first look that it was 
some friend." 
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" Some friend," in Lizzie's language 
meant some relation. I asked in wonder, 
"Why?" 

But Lizzie could not explain why ; it was 
one of those unreasonable impressions which 
are either instinctively prophetic, or which 
are adopted unconsciously after the event 
has proved them true. 

" But you were never slow where help was 
needed or comfort," said Lizzie, dropping her 
eyes and ashamed of her own compliment ; 
" and I kent there was somebody to be 
sent to comfort you ; and wha could it be 
but a friend ? For naebody could take you 
like the way you took me." 

I suppose Lizzie's view of things, being 
the simplest, had power over me. I was 
struck by this way of regarding it. Perhaps 
I had not just been thinking of what was 
sent I felt as if that tight binding over my 
heart relaxed a little. Ah ! so well as the 
Sender knew all about it — all my loneli- 
ness, dismay, and troubles ; all my Harry's 
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risks and dangers ; all our life beyond — in- 
scrutable dread life which I dared not at- 
tempt to look at — and everything that was 
in it- I held my breath, and was silent in 
this wide world that opened out to me 
through Lizzie's words. 

" And eh, mem," cried Lizzie, opening her 
eyes wide, "I was sent for down the stair." 

" Where ? " cried I in astonishment. 

" I was sent for down the stair," said 
Lizzie, with the oddest blush and twist of 
her person. " Menico, he's aye been awfu* 
ill at me since I wouldna gang to the play- 
house after it was a' settled — as if I could 
gang to play mysel' the very day the news 
came! and eh, when he came up and 
glowered in at the door, and Mrs. Golds- 
worthy beside him, and no a person but me 
in oor house, I was awfu' feared. Her 
being English, they were like twa foreigners 
thegither ; and how was I to ken what they 
were wantin' ? The only comfort I had was 
mindin* upon the Captain's sword. It was 
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aye like a protection. But a' they said was 
that Mrs. Goldsworthy would stop beside 
baby, and I was to gang down the stair and 
speak to the gentleman. I thought shame 
to look as if I was feared — but I was awfu' 
feared for a' that." 

" And what then ? " 

" I had to gang," said Lizzie, holding 
down her head ; " he was sleeping sound, and 
I kent I could hear the first word o' greetin' 
that was in his head ; / could hear in ony 
comer o' the house ; and Mrs. Goldsworthy 
gied me her word she would sit awfu' quiet 
and no disturb him. Eh, mem, are ye 
angry ? I never did it afore, and I'll never 
do it again." 

" No, you must not do it again," said I ; 
" but who wanted you downstairs ? " 

" Eh, it was the Italian gentleman," said 
Lizzie ; " and it was a' about the leddy that 
was here the day. He wanted to ken if 
she was wanting him ; and then he wanted 
to hear if I kent her, and what friend she 
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was to you ; but it was mostly a' to make 
certain that it wasn't him she wanted — as 
if a leddy like you was likely to have ony 
troke wi' foreigners or strange men I and 
there was aye the other blatter to Menico in 
their ain language — and ower again, and 
ower again to me, if it wasna him she asked 
for. And me standing close at the door 
li3tening for baby, and thinking shame to 
be there, and awfu' feared you would be 
angry. I would like to ken what the like 
of him had to do wi' leddies ? — and Menico, 
tooj that might have kent better — but 
there's naebody will behave to please folk 
perfect in this world." 

" But this is very strange news," said I. 
" What did you say, Lizzie ? did you say it 
was Miss Mortimer, and that she was a re- 
lation of mine." 

" Eh, no me ! " cried Lizzie. " Ye might 
think it to see me so silly, but I wasna that 
daft. I said it was ane on a visit to the 
leddy. / had nae ado with it ony mair than 
that, and I'm sure neither had he." 
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Here Harry's voice sounded from below, 
calling me, and I left Lizzie somewhat 
amused by her cautious and prudent answer, 
and not a little curious to see that the 
Italian was interested about the old lady as 
well as she about him. I found Harry 
quite full of the same story. Mr. Luigi 
had questioned him with great caution about 
Miss Mortimer, and of course had heard the 
entire story from Harry of our relationship, 
and how we found each other out. He had 
received it very quietly, without expressing 
any feehng at all, and had asked some very 
close questions about her and about the 
Park, and her other sister. Harry could 
not make him out. Of course neither of us 
knew the other sister. Evidently it was a 
mysterious business somehow. But as we 
knew nothing whatever about it, we soon 
came to an end of our speculations. The 
morning, perhaps, as Aunt Milly thought, 
would clear it all up. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The morning came, and a very lovely 
morning it was, as bright and almost as 
warm as summer, one of those glimpses of 
real spring which come to us only by days 
at a time. Aunt Milly came almost before 
we had finished breakfast. I dare say she 
is accustomed to early hours; but it was 
evidently strong anxiety and excitement 
that had brought her out so soon to-day. 
I had told Lizzie she was coming, and 
Lizzie, either with some perception of the 
real nature of her visit, which I could not 
in any way account for, or with natural 
Scotch jealousy and reluctance to satisfy 
the curiosity of strangers as to our relation- 
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ship, kept on the watch after she had given 
baby into my charge, and got her triumph- 
antly into the house without any interven- 
tion on the part of Domenico. Aunt MLUy 
sank into a chair, very breathless and 
agitated. It was some time before she 
could even notice little Harry. To see 
her so made me more and more aware 
how serious this business, whatever it was, 
must be. 

" But I am too early, I suppose?" she said 
with a little gasp. 

Harry thought it was rather too early, 
unless he were to tell Mr. Luigi plainly what 
he was wanted for, which she would not 
permit him to do. It was a very uncom- 
fortable interval. She sat silent, evidently 
with her whole mind bent upon the ap- 
proaching interview. We, neither knowing 
the subject of it^ nor what her anxiety was, 
had nothing to say, and I was very glad 
when Harry went downstairs to find the 
Italian. Then Aunt Milly made a hurried 
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communication to me when we were alone, 
which certainly did not explain anything, 
but which still she evidently felt to be 
taking me into her confidence. 

" My dear, Sarah knows something about 
him," said Aunt Milly ; " somehow or other 
Sarah knows that he has a claim upon us. 
When she heard of the inquiries he was 
making, she was in a state of desperation- 
used to drive out with the carriage blinds 
down, poor soul, and kept watching all day 
long, so wretched and anxious that it would 
have broken your heart. But how it all is, 
and how about this Countess, and his being 
named Luigi, and his claim upon the estate, 
and her knowing him — though, so far as I 
can judge, he could be no more than bom 
when she came home — Hark! was that 
somebody coming upstairs ?" 

It was only some of the people of the 
house moving about Aunt Milly gave a 
sigh of relief. " My dear, I'm more and 
more anxious since I've found you, to 
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know the worst," she said. " It is as great 
a mystery to me as to your baby, how he 
can have any connection with us. Dear, 
dear ! to think of a quiet family, and such 
a family as the Mortimers, plunged all at 
once into some mystery! it is enough to 
break one's heart ; — ^but then, you see, Sarah 
was so long abroad." 

" Was she long abroad ?" said I, with a 
little cry. All at once, and in spite of 
myself, my old fancy about that old Miss 
Mortimer, whom I imagined living in my 
grandfather's house, came back to my mind. 
The great beauty whom my good Mrs. 
Saltoun had seen abroad — how strange if 
this should be her after all ! Somehow my 
old imaginations had looked so true at the 
time, that I seemed to remember them as if 
they were matters of fact and not of fancy. 
I looked up, quite with a consciousness that 
I knew something about it, in Aunt Milly's 
face. 

" What do you know about her ? " cried 
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Aunt Milly, rising up quite erect and rigid 
out of her chair. Her excitement was ex- 
treme. She had evidently gone beyond the 
point at which she could be surprised to 
find any stranger throwing light upon her 
mystery. But at that moment those steps 
for which we had been listening did ascend 
the stairs. We could hear them talking as 
they approached, the Italian with his accent 
and rather solemn dictionary English, and 
Harry's voice that sounded so easy in com- 
parison. Aunt MiDy sank back again into 
her chair. She grasped the arms of it to 
support herself, and gave me a strange half- 
terrified, half-courageous look. In another 
moment they had entered the room. 

Mr. Luigi came in without any idea, I 
dare say, of the anxiety with which we 
awaited him ; but he had not been a minute 
in the room when his quick eye caught 
Aunt Milly, though she had drawn back 
with an involuntary movement of with- 
drawal from the crisis she had herself 
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brought on. I could read in his face, the 
instant he saw her, that he divined the 
little contrivance by which he had been 
brought here. He stood facing her after 
he had paid his respects to me, and took 
no notice of the chair Harry offered him. 
As for Harry and I, not knowing whether 
they really knew each other, or whether 
they ought to be named to each other, or 
what to do, we stood very uncomfortable 
and embarrassed behind. I said "Miss 
Mortimer," instinctively, to lessen the em- 
barrassment if I could. I don't believe he 
heard me. He knew Miss Mortimer very 
well, however it was. 

And it was he who was the first to break 
the silence. He made a kind of reverence to 
her, more than a bow, like some sort of old- 
fashioned filial demonstration. "Madame 
has something to say to me ? " he asked, 
with an anxiety in his face almost equal to 
her own. ♦ 

"Yes," cried Aunt Milly, "I — I have 
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something to say to you. Sit down, and 
let me get breath." 

He sat down, and so did we. To see 
her struggling to overcome the great 
tremor of excitement she had fallen into, 
and we all waiting in silence for her words, 
must have been a very strange scene. It 
was the merest wonder and curiosity, of 
course, "with Harry and me ; but I remem- 
ber noticing even at that moment that Mr. 
Luigi was not surprised. He evidently 
knew something to account for her agita- 
tion. He sat looking at her, bending to- 
wards her in visible expectation of some- 
thing. It was no mystery to him. 

"Sir — young man," cried Aunt Milly, 
with a gasp, " I do not know you ; you 
are a stranger, a foreigner ; you have no- 
thing to do with this place. What, in the 
name of heaven, is it that you have to do 
with mine or me ? " 

Mr. Luigi's countenance fell. He was 
bitterly disappointed ; it was evident in his 
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face. He drew a long breath and clasped 
his hands together, half in resignation, half 
appealing against some hard fate. " Ah !" 
he said, "I did hope otherwise — is it, 
indeed, indeed, that you know not me ? " 

Aunt Milly gave a cry half of terror. 
" I recognise your voice," she said, " I see 
gleams in your fiice of faces I know. I 
am going out of my wits with bewilder- 
ment and trouble ; but as sure as you are 
there before me, I know no more who you 
are than does the child who cannot speak." 

Mr. Luigi made no reply for some minutes. 
Then he made some exclamations in Italian, 
scarcely knowing, I am sure, what he was 
saying. Then he remembered himself. 
" Thing most strange ! thing most ter- 
rible ! " cried the young man ; " not even 
now ! — not even now !" and he looked round 
to us with such distress and amazement in 
his face, and with such an involuntary call 
for our sympathy, though we knew no- 
thing about it, that his look went to my 
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heart. Aunt Milly saw it, and was con- 
founded by it. His genuine wonder and 
strange grieved consciousness that she 
ought to have known this secret, whatever 
it was, stopped her questions upon her 
lips. She sat leaning forward looking at 
him, struck dumb by his looks. I was so 
excited by this extraordinary interview, 
and by the evident reserve on both sides, 
which implied the existence of a third per- 
son whom neither would name, that I 
burst into it, on the spur of the moment, 
without thinking whether what I said was 
sensible or foolish. "Who?" I cried, 
** who is the other person that knows ? " 

Both of them started violently; then 
their eyes met in a strange look of intelli- 
gence. Aunt Milly fell back in her chair 
trembling dreadfully, trembling so much 
that her very teeth chattered. Mr. Luigi 
rose. " I am at Madame's disposition," he 
said softly ; " but what can I say ? It is 
better I be gone while I do not harm 
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Madame, and make her ill. Pardon ! it is 
not I who am to blame ! " 

Saying so, he took Aunt Milly's hand, 
kissed it, and turned to the door. She 
called him back faintly. " Stop, I have 
not asked you rightly," said poor Aunt 
Milly. "Could not you tell me, without 
minding anybody else ? Are you — are 
you ? — oh ! who are you ? I do beseech you 
tell me. If wrong is done you, I have no 
hand in it. What is there to prevent you 
telling me ? " 

" Ah, pardon. I know my duty," said 
the young man. " If she will reject me — 
then ! but it is yet too early. I wait — 
1 expect — she has not yet said it to me." 

Aunt Milly gathered herself up gradu- 
ally, with a strange fluttered look in her 
eyes. " R^ect you ! God bless us ! it is 
some mistake, after all. Do you know Avho 
it is you are speaking of? Do you know 
if it is my sister Sarah? She is my elder 
sister, ten years older than me, — old enough 
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to be your mother — is it she ? or, oh, God 
help us ! is it a mistake ? " 

Mr. Luigi turned towards me for a mo- 
ment, with a face melted out of all reserve, 
into such affectionateness and emotion as I 
scarcely ever saw on a man's face. When 
she named her sister's age, he said, " Ah ! " 
with a tone as if her words went to his 
heart. But that was all. He shook his 
head. He said, " No more, no more," and 
went slowly but steadily away. It was no 
mistake. What she said conveyed no in- 
formation to him. He knew that Sarah's 
age and all about her, better than her sister 
did, or I was mistaken. What he said, and 
still more what he looked, brought a strong 
sudden impression to my mind. I don't 
know yet how 1 can be right — if I am right 
it is the strangest thing in the world ; but I 
know it darted into my head that morning 
when Luigi's* face melted out so strongly, 
and that cry which explained nothing came 
from his heart. 
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In the meantime, however, poor Aunt 
Milly sat wringing her hands and more 
troubled than ever, repeating to herself bits 
of the conversation which had just passed, 
and bits of other conversations which we 
knew nothing about. Harry and I, a little 
uncomfortable, still tried to occupy ourselves 
so that we should not hear anything she 
did not want us to hear ; but we did not 
wish to leave her either. At last Harry 
went out altogether and left her alone with 
me, and by degrees she calmed down. I 
do not wonder she was painfully excited. 
There could be little doubt some strange, 
unnatural secret Avas concealed in her house. 

" But you heard him say reject^'^ said Aunt 
Milly, — "if she rejected him — do you feel 
quite sure he understood my last question? 
Not knowing a language very well makes a 
wonderful difference ; and what if he sup- 
posed my sister a young woman, Milly? 
When I began to be troubled about this 

business, I couldn't but think that it was 
r2 
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some old lover Sarah was afraid of meeting, 
forgetting the lapse of time. She was a 
great beauty once, you know. How do you 
suppose, now, an old woman could reject a 
young man ? " 

"But there are other meanings of the 
word than as it is between young women 
and young men," said I ; "he might mean 

" He might mean disowrij^ repeated Aunt 
Milly slowly. — ^^ disown; but, dear, dear 
child," she cried, immediately throwing off 
her first puzzled hypothesis, and falling 
back at once into the real subject of her 
trouble, "what can he be to Sarah that 
she could disown him ? Before you can 
disown a person he must belong to you. 
How could Mr. Luigi belong to my sister ? 
but, to be sure, it is folly to put such ques- 
tions to you that know nothing about it. 
Milly, dear, I'll have to go home." 

" I am very, very sorry you are going 
home disappointed," said I. 
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" Yes," said Aunt Milly, with a great 
sigh, •' it is hard to think one's somehow in- 
volved in doing wrong, my dear ; it's hard 
to live in the house with your nearest 
friend, and not to know any more of her 
than if she were a stranger. What was I 
saying? I never said so much to any 
creature before. I take you as if you be- 
longed to me, though you scarcely know 
me yet, Milly. I'd like you to settle to 
come out as soon as possible, dear. I'd 
like you to see Sarah, and tell me what 
you think. Perhaps— there is no telling — 
she might say something to you.''^ 

" But will she be pleased to know about 
us ?" said I. 

" It was her desire to seek for you," said 
Aunt Milly. " She thought of that, some- 
how, just before this trouble came on. 
Sometimes it has come into my mind, that 
she thought if she had found your father, 
he would have protected her somehow. I 
can't tell : it is all a great mystery to me." 

F 3 
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And SO she went away after a while, 
looking very sorrowful ; but came back to 
tell me to put my bonnet on and come 
with her to Mr. Cresswell's, who was to 
drive her home. On our way there I sud- 
denly felt her grasp my arm and point for- 
ward a little way before us, where Mr. Luigi 
was walking slowly along the road by Sara 
Cresswell's side. Aunt Milly came almost 
to a dead stop, looking at them. They 
were not arm-in-arm, nor did they look as 
if they had met on purpose. I dare say it 
was only by accident. Sara, as usual, was 
dressed in a great velvet jacket, much 
larger and wider than those she wore in- 
doors, and held her little head high, as if 
she quite meant to impress an idea of her 
dignity upon the Italian, who had to stoop 
down a long way, and- perhaps did stoop 
down more than Aunt Milly and I saw to be 
exactly necessary. They went the length 
of the street together, quite unconscious of 
the critics behind them, and then sepa- 
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rated, Mr. Luigi marching off at a very 
brisk pace, and Sara continuing- her way 
home. We came up to her just as she 
reached her own door. She was certainly 
a very pretty creature, and looked so fresh 
and blooming in the morning air that I 
could not have scolded her a great deal, 
though I own I had a very good mind to 
do my best in that way, while we were 
walking behind. The moment she saw us 
she took guilt to herself. Her face glowed 
into the most overpowering blush, and the 
little parasol in her hand fell out of her 
trembling fingers. But, of course, her spirit 
did not forsake her. She was not the per- 
son to yield to any such emergency. , 

'' We have been walking after you for a 
long time," said dear Aunt Milly, in a voice 
which I have no doubt she supposed to be 
severe. " I should have called you to wait 
for us, had I not seen that you were other- 
wise engaged." 

'^Oh! then you saw Mr. Luigi, god- 

F 4 
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mamma ? " said Sara, quite innocently. " He 
says he thinks he has found out where the 
Countess Sermoneta is." 

" The Countess Sermoneta ! — oh, child, 
child, how can you speak so to me ?" cried 
Aunt Milly. " I don't believe there is any 
such person in the world. I believe he 
only makes a fuss about a name, no one 
ever heard of, to cover his real designs, 
whatever they may be." 

"Godmamma!" cried Sara, with a flash 
of fury ; " perhaps it will be better to come 
indoors," cried the little wicked creature 
(as Aunt Milly calls her) ; " nobody, that I 
ever heard of, took away people*s charac- 
ters in the open street." 

Aunt Milly went in quickly, shaking her 
head and deeply troubled. The renewal of 
this subject swept Sara's enormity out of her 
head. We followed, Sara bidding me precede 
her with a sort of affronted grandeur, which, 
1 confess, was a little amusing to me. When 
we came into the dining-room, where Aunt 
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Milly went first, the little girl confronted us 
both, very ready to answer anything we had 
to say, and confute us to our faces. But 
much to Sara's surprise, and perhaps an- 
noyance, Aunt Milly did not say a word 
on the subject. She shook her head again 
more energetically than ever. She was so 
much shaken on this oiie subject, that other 
matters evidently glided out of her mind, 
whenever she was recalled to this. 

" No, no ! depend upon it there's no 
Countess Sermoneta. I believed in it at 
first, naturally, as everybody else did. It 
may be a lady, but it isn't an Italian lady. 
No, no," said Aunt Milly, mournfully; 
" he knows better. He said nothing, you 
may be sure, about her to me." 

At this moment Mr. Cresswell entered 
the room, and a little after the brougham 
came to the door. There was nothing more 
said on the subject. Sara saw them drive 
away, with a flutter of fear, I could see ; 
but she need not have been afraid. Aunt 
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Milly had returned into the consideration 
of her own mystery, which swallowed up 
Sara's. I do not think, for my own part, 
that I had very Christian feelings towards 
Mr. Luigi as I went home. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Fob a few days after I was occupied en- 
tirely with our own aflFairs. We had pro- 
mised to go to the Park to see that strange 
sister Sarah, who troubled Aunt Milly's 
mind so much; and we had, of course, 
to make some little preparations for going 
— more, indeed, than were very conve- 
nient at such a time, as you may very well 
suppose. However, Aunt Connor, who had 
not paid the last half year's interest, sent it 
just then, " all in a luipp," as she said her- 
self, " thinking it would do you more 
good;" as indeed it did, though perhaps 
poor Aunt Connor had other motives than 
that one for not sending it just when it 
was due. Harry was quite pleased at the 
thought of going to the Park. He got 
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leave of absence for a few days ; and, natur- 
ally, it was a satisfaction to him, after feel- 
ing that he had been obliged to keep his 
wife in the shade so long, to say that it 
was to my relations we were going. And 
what with all the preparations for his going 
away as well, I was so very busy that I got 
little leisure to think. It is very common 
to say what good opportunities for thought 
one has in working at one's needle — and 
it is very true so far as quiet, leisurely 
work is concerned ; but when it happens to 
be making shirts and such things — and 
you know, with most men, merely to say 
they are made at home is enough to make 
them feel as if they did not fit, — it is quite 
a different matter. I was too busy, both 
mind and fingers, to do much thinking ; and 
that was far better for me than if I had 
found more leisure. I used to go up to 
Lizzie's room, which we called the nursery, 
and work there. Baby sat on the carpet, 
well protected with cushions, and furnished 
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with things to play with. He was not very 
particular — his playthings were of a very 
humble and miscellaneous order ; but I am 
sure he was as happy as a little king. 

" And eh, isn't it grand that his birth- 
day's come before the Captain gangs away ? 
He'll, maybe, be back," said Lizzie, peering 
into my face with a sidelong look, " before 
another year." 

" Hush ! " said I, hastily; " but you must 
remember, "Lizzie, to be particularly nice 
and tidy, and to look as if you were twenty, 
at least, when we go to the Park." 

Here Lizzie drew herself up a little. 
" I've never been among a housefu' o' ser- 
vants," said Lizzie, " that's true — but I've 
been wi' a leddy, and that suld learn folk 
manners better nor a' the flunkeys in the 
world. For Menico says, as well as I can 
understand him, that there's twa men-ser- 
vants, and as mony maids as would fill a 
house. Eh, mem, wouldn't it be a great 
vexation to see a wheen idle folk aye in the 
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road ? Menico's no like a common man ; 
there's no an article he canna do ; but las 
for just flunkeys to hand the plates and do 
about a house — eh, if it was me, I would 
think they werena men." 

" But Miss Mortimer's man is not a flun- 
key ; it was he who came with us m the 
omnibus," said I. 

" Yon gentleman 1 " cried Lizzie, in great 
dismay. " I thought he was a minister; 
and eh, to think of }iim puttin' on fires and 
waitin' at the table ! I would far sooner be 
a woman mysel'." 

" And have you any objection to be a 
woman apart from that?" said I. " I did not 
think you had been so ambitious, Lizzie. 
What would you do if you were a man ?" 

Lizzie's colour rose, and her work fell 
from her hand. " I would gang to the wars 
with the Captain," cried the girl, " I would 
aye make a spring in before him where 
danger was. I would send word every day 
how he did, and what he was doing. I 
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would stand by our ain flag if they hacked me 
in pieces. I wouldna let the Hielanders 
stay still, no a moment ! — I would dash 
them down on the enemy wi' a' their bay- 
onets, and cry ' Scotland and the Queen ! ' 
and if we were killed, wha's heeding ! — it 
would be worth a man's while to die ! " 

This outburst was more than I could 
bear. 1 forgot to think it was only Lizzie, 
a woman and a child, that spoke. I put my 
hands over my eyes to shut out the pros- 
pect she brought before me, but only saw 
the picture all the clearer, as my hand, with 
all its warm pulses beating, shut out the 
daylight. I could see Harry rushing be- 
fore them with his sword drawn. I could 
hear his voice pealing out over their heads ; 
I could see the smoke close over him and 
swallow him up. Ah, heaven ! — pictures 
and stories are made out of such scenes. 
This creature by my side had flamed up 
into exulting enthusiasm at the thought. 
How many hearts attended those charging 
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regiments, breaking against each other, heart 
upon heart ! It came to my mind to wonder, 
suddenly, whether there might not be some 
young Russian woman, like me, imagining 
that fight. Her husband and my Harry 
might meet under those dreadful flags, — she 
and I, would not we meet, too, in our agony ? 
I held out my arms to her with a cry of 
anguish — we were sisters, though they were 
foes. 

When I looked up Lizzie was crying 
bitterly, partly with her own excitement, 
partly, because she saw how cruel her sug- 
gestion had been to me. She did not 
mean it so, poor child. Baby sat playing all 
the time among his cushions, crowing to 
himself over the bright-coloured ball he 
had found under his heap of toys. I thought 
to myself he would laugh all the same what- 
ever happened, and wondered how I should 
bear to hear him. But that was enough, 
that was too much. I stopped myself, as 
best I could, from going on any further. I 
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got some linen that had to be cut out, and 
rose up to do it ; — it was very delicate work. 
If I were not very careful, a snip of the 
scissors, too much or too little, might spoil 
all the stuff ; for Harry was very fastidious, 
you know, about all his things, like most 
young men. It took some trouble to steady 
my hand enough — but I did manage it. 
I wonder what the Russian woman did, to 
calm her agitation down. 

Lizzie recovered very hastily when she 
saw what I was doing. She picked up her 
work, and sewed for a long time so silently 
and swiftly, that the snip of my scissors and 
the movement of her arm, as she drew 
through her needle, were the only sounds, 
except those which baby made, to be heard 
in the room. At last she took courage to 
address me with great humility, asking only 
if it was " the day after the morn " that we 
were going to the Park ? 

I nodded my head in return, and Lizzie 
took courage to go on. The next question 
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was whether the Italian gentleman would 
be there ? 

" The Italian gentleman ! what has he to 
do with the Miss Mortimers ? " cried I. 

" Eh, it's no me said it," cried Lizzie, in 
alarm ; '' but yesterday, the day the leddy 
was here, Menico was a' the gate out there, 
ance errand wi' a letter. I said what way 
did it no go to the post ? and he said the 
post wouldna do. But I wouldna let on 
the leddy was here." 

" He went out with a letter, did he ? " 
said I, in much surprise. " Was that where 
he was all day ? I did not see him about 
till it was dark." 

" There maun be another leddy ? " said 
Lizzie, inquisitively ; " and he gaed her 
some grand name or another. He's awfu* 
funny wi' his names. He ca's baby Signorino 
and ragazzinoy and I dinna ken a' what. I 
looked them up in the dictionary, and they 
were a' right meanings enough. But it 
wasna Miss Mortimer he ca'ed the other 
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leddy. Eh, mem, isn't Menico getting grand 
at his English ? and I'm aye improving 
mysel' too," said Lizzie, with a little blush 
and awkward droop of her head. 

I was not much in the humour for laugh- 
ing at poor Lizzie's self-complacency ; but 
I was rather anxious to hear all the gossip 
I could get for Aunt Milly's sake. I asked 
immediately " Were they kind to Menico at 
the Park?" 

Lizzie hesitated a little in her answer. 
" He's rael clever at speaking," she said, 
apologetically,— I suppose finding it rather 
hard to goT)ack so soon after her laudation — 
" but when it's a long story it's no so easy 
to ken — no a! he means. But I'm no 
thinking they were very good to him —for 
he was awfu' angry when he came hame. 
And eh, to see him at his dinner ! You 
would think he hadna seen meat for a week. 
It's no a guid account of a house — no 
meaning ony harm of a great house like 
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the Park," said Lizzie, reflectively, — " when 
a man comes awfu' hungry hame." 

Here there was a little pause while Lizzie 
threaded her needle. I don't know whether 
she was indulging in any melancholy anti- 
cipations of the hospitality of the Park. 
However, presently she resumed her story 
again. 

" And eh, mem ! far mair than that," 
said Lizzie, making a fresh start, "he 
brought back the very same letter just as it 
was — it might be because the leddy was 
out, or I dinna ken what it might be ; but I 
saw him gi'e it back to the gentleman. And 
the gentleman, instead of being angry, he 
just took the letter and shook his head, and 
set fire to it at the candle. The door was 
open, and I saw him do it as I came up the 
stairs. It gaed to my heart to see him burn- 
ing the good letter," said Lizzie ; " there 
was, maybe, something in't that somebody 
might have likit to hear." 

" But, Lizzie, don't you know nobody has 
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any business with a letter except the per- 
son who wrote it, and the person it is ad- 
dressed to?" said I. I spoke, I confess, in an 
admonitory spirit. We did not get very 
many letters, but Harry was sadly careless 
of those he did get. 

" Eh, but foreigners are no like other 
folk," cried Lizzie ; " there's something awfu' 
queer in burning a letter, and it a' sealed 
up. I could na find it in my heart; — and 
when it's a long story, it's awfu' fickle to 
understand Domenico, the half o' what he 
says." 

Lizzie ended with a sigh of unsatisfied 
curiosity. Perhaps, if I could have done it, 
I might have been as anxious to cross- 
question Domenico as she. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Our little journey was arranged by Aunt 
Milly in the most comfortable way she 
could think of for us. Harry would not 
consent to let her send the carriage all the 
way. The railway was close to us, and it 
passed about two miles from the Park, 
where there was a little station; and the 
carriage was to meet us there. It was a 
very short journey, certainly; but I re- 
member when we were all in the train, — 
all — every one of us, — a family entire and 
close together, — and especially at the mo- 
ment when we were passing through the 
tunnel, and felt in the darkness more en- 
tirely separated from the world, — a sudden 
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thought seized upon me : " Oh, if we were 
only going on, anywhere, anywhere to the end 
of the world ! " Plunging through the dark- 
ness, with Harry sitting close by me, and baby 
on my knee, and nobody able to approach or 
stop us — going on all together ! All sorts 
of people have their fancies, no doubt. I 
daresay mine were very homely ones ; but 
I shall never forget the strange thrill that 
came upon my heart as this wild possibiKty 
seized me. When we came slowly into the 
daylight, and the train stopped, and the 
door of the carriage flew open, and dear 
Aunt Milly herself appeared to welcome us, 
I woke up with a little shiver into real life 
again. Ah me ! one cannot dart into the 
bowels of the earth and hide one's self. But 
life and duty somehow looked cold at me 
with their piercing daylight eyes after that 
thought. 

Everything familiar stopped short and 
broke off when we got into the carriage. 
Aunt Milly was not a great lady. I don't 
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think anything could ever have made her a 
greatlady; but itwasclearshe had beenaper- 
son of consideration for many a year. I never 
had been in such a carriage before ; indeed, 
I don't think I had ever been in any carriage 
but a public one, for, of course, Aunt Connor 
was not rich enough to have a carriage of 
her own. But when I sat down by Aunt 
Milly's side, I could not help feeling 
immediately that it all belonged to me. 
It was a strange feeling, and indeed, if 
nobody will be shocked, it was a very plea- 
sant feeling. Instead of making me dis- 
contented, somehow it quite reconciled me 
to being poor. My own opinion is, that 
people of good family, or whatever is equi- 
valent to good family, — people that know 
they belong to a higher class, whether other 
people know it or not, — always bear poverty 
best. It does not humiliate them as it does 
people who have always been poor. I think 
I could have stood any remarks upon my 
bonnet, or even baby's pelisse, with great 
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equanimity after my visit to the Park ; being 
poor looked so much more like an accidental 
circumstance after that. Perhaps I don't 
explain very well what I mean, so I will 
just state it plainly, and then you may 
understand, or disagree with it, just as you 
choose. The higher one's rank is, the 
better one can bear being poor. There ! it 
is not the common opinion, but I believe 
it all the same for that. 

And here was the Park, the very same 
great modern house that stood (leaning on 
the trees) in poor papa's drawing, with 
two wings drawn out from the main body 
of the building, and a curious archway 
and little paved court at the side before you 
came to the great door. We went to the 
great door as we were strangers, and I could 
see the grave face of my omnibus acquain- 
tance peeping through a round bow- window 
close to the door before he admitted us, very 
solemnly and with the profoundest abstract 
air. I wonder if he could remember us. 
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His face looked as blankly respectful as if 
any idea on any subject whatever would 
somehow be unbecoming the dignity of the 
Park. Aunt Milly, who had gradually 
become fidgety, now took hold of ray hand 
and drew me forward quickly. I went 
with her, a little astonished, but with no 
clear idea where I was going. She took 
me into a very long, very large room, with 
a great many tall windows on one side, 
a room so big as to look a perfect maze of 
furniture to me. I saw nobody in it, and 
did not think of it as being a room in 
common use. She had brought me to see 
some picture, no doubt. But Aunt Milly 
hurried me up this long room, with her hand 
upon my wrist, to a screen that seemed 
drawn so as to shelter one side of the fire- 
place. When we came in front of this, I 
was greatly startled to see a lady, with large 
knitting-pins in her hands, rise slowly from 
an arm-chair. There was nothing extra- 
ordinary in her look ; she had fine features, 
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I suppose, — ^I don't think I know, very well, 
what fine features are, — she had white hair, 
and ^ pretty cap with soft-coloured ribbons, 
and a strange, studied^ soft-coloured dress. I 
noticed all this unconsciously, in the midst 
of the nervous and startled sensation I had in 
being brought in front of her so suddenly. 
She put both her knitting-pins into one 
hand, and held out the other to me. Then 
she bent forward a little, meaning me to kiss 
her, which I did with much awe and no 
great sensation of pleasure. Her hand was 
cold, and so was her cheek. I could scarcely 
help shrinking away from her touch. Then 
she spoke, and I, being quite unprepared for 
it, was still more startled. Her voice was 
a kind of whisper, very strange and un- 
pleasant ; all the s's came out sharp, with 
a kind of hiss. I suppose it was because 
she was so entirely used to it herself that 
Aunt Milly never mentioned it to me. 

" So you are Eichard Mortimer's daugh- 
ter ? " she said. " Sit down : I am very 
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glad to see you. It is I that have been so 
anxious about finding you for some time 
past. But Avhere is your husband ? I 
want him to come as well as you." 

"He is in the hall. He will be here 
presently, Sarah," said Aunt Milly. " I 
told Ellis to show him in, and the dear 
baby, too ; but I could not keep back Milly 
from you for a moment. I knew you would 
be anxious to see her at once." 

" I wish to see her husband too," said 
Miss Mortimer. ^' So your name is Milly ? 
Because it was our principal family name, I 
suppose ? Your father was a great man for 
family matters, because his father was such 
a leveller ; otherwise I should have thought 
he would have called you after me." 

Why, I wondered ? but indeed I had very 
little inclination to speak. 

" I want to see your husband particularly. 
I should like you to live here. Milly says 
he is going to the Crimea," said Miss Mor- 
timer. " I hope he's a reasonable man. 
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Why shouldn't he leave the army at once ? 
/ want him here. You were not the heir 
to an estate like the Park when he got 
orders for the Crimea. I see no reason 
in the world why he should not sell out 
and stay at home." 

I think she went on saying more, but I 
did not hear her; the great room swam 
in my eyes; she seemed all fading away 
into pale circles. I lost hold of the chair 
or something I was standing by. I don't 
remember anything else till I felt some 
water dashed on my face, and gradually 
the pale circles cleared away, and I was in 
the same room again. I had no idea what 
had happened to me. I was lying on a 
sofa, though, now, with my face all wet, and 
a dreadful singing and buzzing in my ears, 
and Harry was there. I found out I had 
fainted. I never did such a thing in all my 
life before ; how very foolish of me ! and just 
when she was talking, too, about that — 
that chance. I caught hold of Harry's 
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fingers tight: "Go and speak to her!" I 
cried out. I could not keep still until he 
went, for I could see the screen, and knew 
she was there. 

When he disappeared behind the screen, 
and when, after a moment, Aunt Milly 
followed, always keeping her eyes on me, 
I lay perfectly still, grasping my two hands 
in each other. My mind was all seething up, 
as if in a fever, round what she had said. 
I was conscious of nothing else. I could 
not hear what they were saying now for 
the noise in my ears ; but as I lay still a 
strange succession of feelings came over me. 
It was like so many breezes of wind, each 
cooler, — nay, I mean colder, — than the 
other. First it occurred to me what other 
people would say of him, of Harry, whom 
no one now durst breathe a doubt upon ; 
then I thought of him fighting with him- 
self for my sake, trying to put down his 
manhood and his honour to save breaking 
his wife's heart; then I came to myself 
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last of all. Would I? could I? I groaned 
aloud in my anguish. Oh, Russian woman, 
what would you say ? There are plenty to 
be killed and sacrificed. Shall we let our 
children's fathers go, to be lost in that smoke 
and battle ? Harry burst out to me from 
behind the screen when I was in this dark- 
ness. I never saw him look as he looked 
then. He took my two hands and cried 
out in an appeal and remonstrance, " Milly, 
do you say so ? " looking down at me with 
his eyes all in a blaze. I could not bear it. 
I put him away — ^thrust him away. They 
say I cried out to God in my despair. I 
can't tell anything that I said but " Go ! " 
Oh, Russian woman, I wonder if you made 
up your mind as I did ! No, not if it were 
to break my heart ; we could die, all of us, 
when the good Lord pleased ; but the good 
Lord never pleased that one of us should 
make the other fail. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I FELT ill and shaken all the rest of that 
day. It was some time before they would 
let me get up from the sofa, and I quite 
remember how very strange it was to lie 
there in the great daylight room, with the 
sky looming in through the great window, 
and to watch, always so close by, and yet 
so distant, that screen which was drawn 
out by the side of the fire. I could not 
keep my eyes from that harmless piece of 
furniture. Aunt Milly kept coming and 
going, constantly talking to cheer me up, 
and bringing things to show me. But no 
sound came from the screen. There, in 
that little space, shut off and shaded out of 
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the centre of her home, sat the woman 
Avho already fascinated me with an in- 
fluence I could not explain. Without 
knowing what I was doing,—- indeed, even 
I may say against my will, — strange re- 
collections of stories I had, read came 
up to my mind; about people in masks 
going whispering through an evil life, 
about the veiled prophet in the poem, 
about secret hidden creatures suspected of 
all manner of harm, but never found out, 
or betrayed. There she was, within three 
paces of me, concealed and silent, — or was 
it not rather watchful, lurking, with her 
bloodless smile and her shut up heart ? My 
imagination, perhaps, is always too active ; 
somehow it quite overpowered me that day. 
It seized upon Miss Sarah Mortimer's looks 
and her voice, and the strange separation 
which she made by that screen between 
herself and the world. She was different 
— entirely diflferent — from that old ghastly 
Miss Mortimer whom I used to dream of 
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in my grandfatlier's house: that one with 
her hair all mixed with grey, and her dark 
careless dress, sitting by the fire with the 
ghosts of the past about her, was a pleasant 
recollection in face of this. The great 
beauty, deserted of all the world and fallen 
into solitude, had something pathetic in 
her loneliness. But behind that screen 
there was no pathos that I could see ; no- 
thing human, I had almost said. What 
folly to speak so ! To anybody's eyes but 
mine, I daresay there was only an old lady 
very prettily and carefully dressed, every- 
thing about her looking as if it were in- 
tended to repeat and reproduce the effect 
of her white hair ; soft colours with clouds 
of something white coming over them. 
But I could not look at her in that way. I 
was in awe and afraid when I looked at 
the screen. It was a comfort to get out of 
the room, to go upstairs, where after a while 
Aunt Milly took me. But I could not for- 
get her even upstairs. There she sat in 
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her armchair, stony-eyed, knitting like one 
of the Fates, — or was it spin they did ? — 
and that screen drawing a magical, dreadful 
shadow round her chair. 

Aunt Milly had prepared our rooms for us 
with the greatest care, that was very evident. 
There was the daintiest little bed for baby, 
all new and fresh, evidently bought for 
him, and quite a basketful of new toys, 
which already he was doing his best to pull 
all to pieces. Oh, such bright, luxurious 
rooms ! 1 felt my heart grow a little cold 
as I looked at them. Neither Harry nor 
Aunt Milly had said a word to me on the 
subject. They thought they could deceive 
me, I suppose ; but the moment I saw these 
apartments, don't you think I could see 
what they were planned out for ? I was 
to be taken there when he went away. 

** And, my dear, what do you think of 
your Aunt Sarah?" said her kind sister, 
looking rather wistfully into my face. 

I was so foolish that I was half afraid to 
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answer. How could I tell that our words 
were not heard behind the screen yonder ? 
And as for meeting her eyes I could not 
have done that for the world, 

"But you know she is not my Aunt 
Sarah," said I. " It is a love name, dear 
Aunt Milly. I — I don't know Miss Mor- 
timer yet; you must let me keep it for 
you." 

" Hush ! you have not known me much 
longer!" cried Aunt Milly. "No such 
thing, child ! we are both the same relation 
to you. Poor dear Sarah! I forgot to 
tell you about her voice. Isn't it very sad 
she should have lost her beautiful voice ? 
She is very clever too, Milly," said Aunt 
Milly, with a sigh. " When you know her 
better you will admire her very much." 

"But you know she jilted poor papa," 
said I, trying to laugh and shake off my 
dijsad of the veiled woman downstairs. 

• " My dear ! she jilted half the county !" 
^d Aunt Milly, rather solemnly and not 
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without a little pride. " Your Aunt Sarah 
was the greatest beauty that ever was seen 
when she was as young as you." 

This speech made me smile in spite of 
myself. Dear Aunt Milly, perhaps, had 
been a little slighted by the county. She 
had no compunction about her sister's 
prowess. I don't know that I felt very 
sorry for her victims myself, even poor 
papa, I fear. But, ah me ! what kind of a 
woman was this, I wonder, that had been 
an enchantress in her day ! She was an 
enchantress still. She charmed me, as a 
serpent, I could suppose, might charm 
some poor creature. I wonder if there 
was any pity in her, any feeling that there 
was a God and a heaven, and not merely 
the century-old ceiling with the Mortimers' 
arms on it, over her where she sat? I 
don't believe she cared. I don't think there 
was anything in the world but her own 
will and inclination, whatever it might be, 
that ruled her in her dreadful solitude. I 
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wonder when she looked across her knitting 
at such a human creature as Aunt Milly 
how she felt; whether it ever came into 
her head to wonder which of them was 
contrary to nature ? But I don't suppose 
Miss Mortimer cared anything about na- 
ture. In this wonderful world, all so 
throbbing with Ufe and affection, I think 
she must have known nobody but herself. 

Thinking like this, you may suppose I 
could not deceive Aunt Milly to make her 
think I admired her sister. I kept off 
speaking of her ; which, of course, thou^ 
not quite so unpleasant, tells one's mind 
clearly enough. Aunt Milly gave a little 
sigh. 

" My dear, I see you don't take to Sarah 
just at once. I was in hopes if you had 
taken to each other she might, perhaps, 
have told you something of what is on her 
mind. Because, you know, after all we 
have heard, something must be on her 
mind, whether she shows it or not. I am 
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afraid it is all beginning again now, Milly ; 
but somehow she hasn't let her courage 
down as she did when that young man was 
about before. I suppose she's more pre- 
pared now. She drove out quite calm yes- 
terday, just as usual; though Mr. Luigi's 
servant was out here with a letter the very 
day I saw his master at your house." 

" So I heard," said I. 

" So you heard ! Dear ! How did you 
hear ? I know things spread in the most 
dreadful way," said Aunt Milly, in great 
distress; "but to think that should have 
reached Chester already ! What did you 
hear?" 

" I heard it only from Lizzie, my little 
maid," said I, pointing to the door of the 
other room. " Mr. Luigi's servant and she 
are great friends." 

Aunt Milly followed the movement of my 
hand with her eyes, a little awe-stricken. 
" She must speak his language, for he 
knows no English," she said, with involun- 
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tary respect. "But, dear, dear, she's only 
a child ! To he sure she'll go and publish 
it all in the servants' hall. But speaking 
of that, my dear, you ought to have a 
proper nurse. I felt very nervous about 
baby when I saw her carrying him. She 
may be big, you know, but she's only a 
child.'^ 

Here Lizzie, either because she had heard 
us, or by some sudden impulse of her own, 
knocked pretty loudly at the door. I went 
to it a little timidly, rather apprehensive 
that she had been listening, and meant to 
defend herself. I did Lizzie great injustice 
however. She was standing in a paroxysm 
of joyful impatience on the other side of 
the door. I don't believe the most in- 
jurious expression applied to herself could 
have reached Lizzie's ear at that moment. 
She had her great arms stretched out, 
stooping over little Harry. Her face was 
perfectly radiant and flushed with delight. 
On they came, baby tottering on his own 
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little limbs, half triumphant, half terrified, 
Lizzie with her wings spread out, ready to 
snatch him up the moment he faltered. 
Anybody may imagine what I did. I 
dropped down on the floor and held out 
my arms to him, and forgot all my troubles 
for the moment. When he came tottering 
into my arms, the touch of his little hands 
swept all the cares and sorrows out of 
the world. It was not for long. But a 
minute's joy is a wonderful cordial; it 
strengthens one's heart. 

" And oh, mem ! " cried Lizzie, lifting 
her apron to her eyes," the Captain '11 see 
him afore he gangs away ! " 

" Go and fetch him," cried Aunt MiUy, 
turning her out of the room. Aunt Milly 
was nearly as delighted as she was ; but 
she saw it was hard upon me to be con- 
tinually reminded that Harry was to be 
gone so soon. By way of putting it out of 
my mind, she began such a lecture upon 
the danger of letting babies walk too soon. 
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and about weak ankles and bowed legs 
and all kinds of horrors, that I snatched 
my boy up on my knee, and was as much 
alarmed as I had been overjoyed. When 
Harry came, and found me half fright- 
ened to allow baby to exhibit his new 
accomplishment, and Aunt Milly doing her 
best to soften down her own declarations, 
and convince me that she referred to babies 
in general, and not to my boy, he burst 
into fits of laughter* I rather think he 
kissed us all round. Aunt Milly and all. 
He was in very high spirits that day. It 
did not occur to him what a struggle I had 
come through before I overcame Miss Mor- 
timer's temptation ; he was contented to 
think I had fainted from heat and excite- 
ment and all the fatigue I had been ex- 
posed to of late ; and it was a comfort to 
him to have my real voluntary consent to 
his going away. Then this was to be my 
home, and here was my dear kind friend 
beside me. His heart rose, he laughed out 
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his amusement and pleasure with the free- 
dom of a young man in the height of his 
strength and hope. The sound startled 
the unaccustomed walls. I saw Aunt Milly 
look at him with a kind of delighted sur- 
prise and pleasure. Youth had not been 
here for long. I wondered did manhood, 
after Harry's fashion of it, belong to the 
Mortimers at all ? Many a day since, sitting 
in these silent rooms, the echo of Harry's 
laugh has come back to me ringing like 
silver bells. Ah, hush! we shall all laugh 
when he comes back. 

But when Lizzie came to take her charge, 
the expression of the girl's face had com- 
pletely changed. She took the child away 
with a certain frightened gravity that had 
a great effect upon me. Aunt Milly had 
left me by this time, and Harry had gone 
out to see the grounds, leaving me to rest. 
Resting was not very much in my way ; of 
course I got up from the sofa the moment 
they were gone. What good would it do 
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me, does anybody suppose, to lie there and 
murder myself with thinking ? I went after 
Lizzie to ask her what was wrong. Lizzie 
was very slow to answer. There was 
'^ naething wrang ; she wasna minding. The 
man in blacks had asked if she was the 
nurse or the nursery-maid. But it's no' 
my place to answer questions," said Lizzie, 
with indignation, " and thae English they're 
that saucy, they pretend they dinna ken 
what Pm saying. Eh, I would just like to 
let them ken, leddies and gentlemen aye 
ken grand what I'm saying! but they've 
nae education : 'Menico says that himsel'." 

" But what does 'Menico know about edu- 
cation, Lizzie?" said L 

Lizzie looked much affronted. " He 
mayna maybe ken English^^^ she said, " but 
he may be a good scholar for a' that. The 
tither maids just gape and cry La ! when he 
takes the dictionary, and laugh at every 
word he says. He says they've nae edu- 
cation, thae English. He's no' a common 
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servant-man like that man in blacks. He 
kens a' the gentlemen's business and what 
he's wantin', and everything about it. Eh," 
cried Lizzie, opening her eyes wide, and 
glancing behind her with involuntary cau- 
tion, " do you think yon would be herV^ 

"Who?" said I. Was it possible that 
Lizzie knew ? 

" Mem ! " said Lizzie, with national un- 
conscious skill and the deepest earnestness, 
" do you think there's ony witches in this 
country, like what there was lang syne ? " 

I was a little startled by the question; 
it brought back to my mind in an instant 
that extraordinary picture which had so 
great an effect on my own imagination, — 
the veiled woman at her knitting with the 
screen behind her chair. 

" Or the Evil Eye," continued Lizzie, with 
a little gasp of visionary terror ; " oh dinna 
say, if ye please, that Fm to bring him into 
yon muckle room ! for I would do some ill 
to the house, or her, or myself — and would 
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be carried, and no ken what I was doing, if 
she put any of her cantrips upon our bairn ! " 

" Lizzie ! ^' cried I, " child, you forget 
what you are saying, and where you are ! '* 

"Oh no, no' me!" cried Lizzie with 
vehement tears in her eyes; "but, Mem, 
it maun be her; there's nae other leddy 
except our leddy in this house. And if I 
was never to say another word, she's no 
canny; I ken she's no canny, if it was 
only what Domenico says." 

" In the name of wonder what does Do- 
menico say ?" cried I, driven to despair by 
the wild words in which there was no 
meaning. I don't believe she knew herself 
what the meaning was. 

Lizzie stopped short and repeated, with 
a puzzled and troubled glance at me, 
" When it's a long story it's awfu' fickle to 
ken," she said, slowly; "but just that yon's 
the leddy. Eh, I dinna ken what they ca' 
her right, nor what ill-will they have at her ; 
but 'Menico, he says — he says — Mem, you'll 
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no be angry, it wasna mej — he says she's 
the deil himsel'." 

" Lizzie," said I, in considerable agitation, 
"try to recollect; Miss Milly wants to 
know ; what does Domenico say ?" 

Lizzie blushed, and made a long pause 
again. " You see it's the Dictionary, Mem," 
she said, with a sigh. "When he's tired 
looking up the words, he just gi'es a great 
burst out in the Italian, and thinks he's 
explained it a'. It's awfu' fickle when it's 
a lang story ; but just it's her ; and eh ! I'm 
sure she's no canny by what Domenico 
says." 

I had to be content with this very un- 
satisfactory conclusion. It was all Lizzie 
could give me, — it was her; and she was 
a dreaded mysterious person against whom 
the Italian was strugging in vain. I felt a 
strange thrill of curiosity, deeply as my 
own mind was pre-occupied. Was it a 
melodrama or a tragedy I was about to be 
present at ? The crisis, whatever it might 
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be, could not be long delayed. What part 
were we to play in it ? why did she want 
Harry to stay? I did not say anything 
either to him or Aunt Milly of Lizzie's 
communication or my own fancies ; but it 
seemed to me somehow, when I passed 
through the rooms or along the passages 
that a certain tingling stillness, the pause 
before the storm, was closing round and 
round about the house. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" We were interrupted in our talk yester- 
day," said Aunt Milly, " but I have not 
forgotten what you said about your little 
maid. My dear, I don't think it is worth 
your while to warn her against talking about 
these matters. When they think a thing's 
important, they are all the more likely 
to talk." 

" But you don't know Lizzie," said I. 

" No," said Aunt Milly, doubtfuUy. '' I 
always have heard the Scotch were faithful 
servants ; but it's undeniable that they do 
love to talk. Besides, she's only a child. 
My dear, has she any particular claim upon 
you?" 
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" Only that she is an orphan, " said I, 
" like Harry and me." 

" Ah, dear child ! there's two of you ; it 
does not matter to you," cried Aunt Milly; 
then she continued, rather anxiously, " I'd 
like to know, however, what she can tell 
about this, Milly. Ellis told me a confused 
story about a foreign man coming with a 
letter, and that he insisted on seeing the 
lady — the lady ! and couldn't talk no more 
sense, Ellis says. I understood by the 
description, it must be that man. There 
couldn't be two fat foreign serving-men in 
a quiet country like this ; and Carson, * as 
happened to be in the hall at the moment,' 
Ellis tells me, spoke to him, ' and they 
arguifyed for long in a queer language,' and 
then he went away. I don't know any 
more of it, my dear. This Lizzie of yours, 
if she can understand that man, and he 
told her of it, I wonder does she know any 
more ? " 

Then I told her of the further particulars 
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which had come under Lizzie's observation, 
the letter returned and destroyed. Aunt 
Milly once more grew a good deal excited. 
She walked about the room with a troubled 
face, and many exclamations ; but on the 
whole it gave her comfort. " My dear, she 
can't be afraid of him now," said Aunt 
Milly ; and with this piece of consolation 
she went away strengthened to her many 
businesses, for everything evidently is in 
her hands. That eldest sister of hers, 
whom I cannot call by any name of love, 
takes no share in anything. When she 
does talk, she talks as if she were the sole 
mistress and ruler of the house ; but Aunt 
Milly, though I understand they are quite 
equal in their rights, has all the trouble. 
It is very strange, but I could not feel so 
comfortable about her sending back that 
letter as Aunt Milly did. To tell the plain 
truth, a very distinct suspicion had entered 
into my mind about her. It flashed upon 
me when Mr. Luigi was speaking of her, 
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and it grew stonger and stronger every 
hour I spent in the same room, though 
how it could be, was more than by any 
amount of thinking I could divine. I will 
not say what my fancy was ; I was always 
too imaginative. I don't want to commit 
myself till I see whether anything will 
occur to bear me out. 

The next day was wet, and I had 
abundant means of seeing Miss Mortimer. I 
think my foolish faint that first day had quite 
settled me in her opinion. She saw I was 
a nobody from that moment. Accordingly 
all that rainy afternoon I sat by her in the 
strangest unsocial way. The fire was still 
kept up, though the weather was warm; 
and Aunt Milly had stationed me in her 
own easy chair, opposite her sister, and 
commanding the entire length of the room 
so that I could see who entered at the door, 
though Miss Mortimer could neither see 
nor be seen by any one coming in. The 
five great windows were all very naked and 
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bare, the curtains drawn back, and the 
blinds drawn up, according to Miss Morti- 
mer's fancy ; she had always an amount of 
twilight at her command by movement of 
her screen. These five long lines of cold 
broad light, the cloudy sky looking full 
down upon us, and the blasts of rain driving 
against the cold transparent fence of glass 
which separated us from that outdoor world, 
where the early flowers hung their heads in 
the rain, and the shrubs cowered and drew 
together in the fitful gusts of wind, gave 
an extraordinary atmosphere to the picture. 
Then that long great mirror at the end of 
the room repeated the five windows in 
strange perspective, and reflected all the 
maze of space and crowd of furniture in 
bars of light and shadow; while here, 
in the centre, played the uncertain glow 
of the fire, much too warm, and making 
the air feel unnatural; and close before 
me sat Miss Mortimer with the screen care- 
fully drawn round her chair. She had on 
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her usual dress — her muslin scarf or shawl, 
I forget which, lined with pale blue silk, 
and ribbons of the same colour in her cap, 
and black lace mits upon her thin hands, 
which, when she happened to stop for a 
moment, she rubbed slowly before the fire. 
She did not talk to me. I understand it 
was very rarely she talked to any one. 
Silently, as if it were some weird work she 
was about, she knitted on ; but sometimes, 
as I was conscious, lifted her eyes from her 
knitting, and continuing her work all the 
time, surveyed me as I sat helpless before 
her. Every time the door of the room 
happened to open she repeated this. I felt 
her stare at me, as she might have stared at 
a mirror, to see who had entered the room ; 
and it is impossible to describe how I felt 
under that look. I durst not answer it by 
turning my eyes upon her; but looking 
past her at the door, as one naturally does 
when the door of the room opens — and 
knowing her gaze to be fixed on me, I 
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faltered, I trembled, my face burned in spite 
of myself. This went on till, in desperation, 
I fairly answered her look ; then my feelings 
changed. Those blue eyes, which must 
have paled and chilled with age, were gaziug 
with a watchful dread in my face. It was 
not me she was looking at. Her hands 
went on, in their dreadful inhuman occu- 
pation, while she found in my face a reflec- 
tion of who it was that went io, or out, by 
that door behind her. It might be a habit 
she had got into ; but I could read in her 
eyes that she sat there in full expectation of 
somebody or something arriving suddenly, 
which might startle and distress everybody 
else, but which she knew. Again, I saw the 
same contrast which I had seen between 
Aunt Milly and Mr. Luigi. This woman, 
like the Italian, was in no perplexity. She 
was not confused with a mystery she could 
not comprehend, as Aunt Milly was. She 
knew something was coming, and what was 
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coming, and was prepared to defend herself, 
and hide her shame to the death. 

Hide her shame ! oh, how do I dare say 
it ; how could I venture to say that she 
had disgraced herself, or even to think so ? 
There she sat, clothed in a double respect, 
even by reason of all that made her so 
unlovely and distasteful to me, the real 
great lady of the house, served by every- 
body, imagining herself quite supreme ; the 
head of the house, though she transferred 
all the trouble of it to other shoulders; 
Miss Mortimer, of the Park, a spotless 
maiden lady, who might have been, as the 
common story went, had she chosen to 
marry, almost of any rank she pleased. All 
that I knew; but as I gazed at her, the wild 
sudden fancy that had seized me before, 
grew stronger and stronger. A kind of 
loathing took possession of me. Shame 
may be dreadful, must be dreadful ; but to 
deserve it, and yet to escape it — to know 
one's self guilty, and fight all one's life 
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against the penalty — to shut one's self up, 
heart and voice, like that in a corner, wait- 
ing for the discovery and exposure which has 
become inevitable — and resolute by every 
lie and expedient of falsehood to resist and 
baffle it — the sight was hideous to me. I 
turned away from her with a feeling of sick- 
ness — then in the impulse of the moment 
I spoke. 

** Should not you like to take this seat, 
Miss Mortimer, if you wish to see who 
comes in at the door ?" 

" How do you know," she cried, in her 
strangled voice, " that I wish to see who 
comes in at the door ?" 

" I can see it in your eyes," said I. I 
could not help a little shudder as I spoke. 
Her only answer was to draw a little 
further back into the twilight of her screen. 
I don't think she looked at me again ; but 
she did something else when Ellis came in 
the next time, which was quite as charac- 
teristic. She listened visibly, with an extra- 
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ordinary intentness; her knitting stopped, 
though her eyes were bent on it. I could 
fancy she must have heard the very vi- 
bration of the man's foot upon the floor, 
and satisfied herself by its sound what it 
was. 

" Miss Milly's compliments, ma'am, and 
will you please step into the library a 
moment," said Ellis to me. 

" Who's in the library, eh ?" interrupted 
Miss Mortimer, before I could speak. 

Ellis faced round upon her slowly, with 
evident surprise : " I don't know as it's 
nobody, ma'am," said the man; " Miss Milly 
has something to show the young lady." 

"Who's in the house? why don't you 
answer me ? Tou are making up a story," 
cried Miss Mortimer, almost with a shriek. 

" Nobody, as I knows on, but the Captain, 
as is in the stables, ma'am, looking at the 
colt," said Ellis, doggedly, " and Miss Milly, 
as is waiting in the library for the young 
lady, with some pictures to show to her, as 
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it looked to me ; nor likely to come neither 
on such a day." 

Instead of resenting this speech as I 
supposed, Miss Mortimer smiled to herself 
with a slight nod. She gave a glance out 
from her screen at the blank of cloudy sky 
and the falling rain. It seemed to soothe 
her somehow. She relapsed back again, 
and resumed her knitting, without looking 
at or speaking to me. Did it relieve her to 
be told that nobody was likely to come on 
such a day ? Could she imagine a spring 
shower was motive enough to keep the 
avenging truth away? I cannot tell. Who 
could tell ? I might be wronging her 
cruelly to think of any avenger on his way. 
But I left the foom,, leaving her there with 
the blank clouds and rain, with the solitary 
gleam of the decaying fire, in the heavy 
silence and broad light of the vast room. 
She was standing at bay, grim and des- 
perate; but she could actually imagine 
that the fate which pursued her would be 
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kept away by the April shower ! I cannot 
express all the wonder, pity, and horror 
that came over my heart — such strange, 
strange, inconsequent blendings of the 
dreadful and the foolish were not in any 
philosophy of mine. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I FOUND Aunt Milly in the library with 
some miniatures spread out before her. 
She wanted to show them to me. I can't 
tell very well what had suggested this to her. 
She was kept indoors by the rain, and with 
this standing uneasiness in her mind, Aunt 
Milly naturally sought for some means of 
returning to a discussion of the subject 
that engaged all her thoughts. She made 
me sit down by her, and silently put one 
after another before me. I could see 
clearly enough what she meant. A certain 
family resemblance ran through them all, a 
resemblance which Aunt Milly herself had 
escaped, and of which I believe there was 
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not a trace in my features. But one after 
another these portraits recalled to me the 
young Italian's face. 

" I ought to tell you," said Aunt Milly 
in a tremulous tone, " what has occurred 
to my own mind. I have thought of it for 
some time, but it's so very unlikely that 
I never could allow myself to think it. I 
do believe he must be my father's son. 
Yes, you may well be surprised. I can't 
think anything else but that my father 
must have married and had a son, and 
Sarah somehow had bullied him into leaving 
the child behind, and we've been deceivers 
all this time, and the Park has never been 
ours." 

" But, dear Aunt Milly," cried I, " with 
all these terrible thoughts, why don't you 
satisfy yourself. If you tell Miss Morti- 
mer how much you have found out, she 
certainly cannot help clearing up the rest/* 

"Ah! but she can help it — she is not 
carried away by her feelings; she knows 
better than to be surprised or anything 
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like that. I have asked her, and been 
none the better for it," cried Aunt Milly, 
"and the young man will not tell me either. 
Milly, hush ! there is certainly some one at 
the door." 

The door bell at the Park was a peculiar 
one — it had a solemn cathedral sort of 
sound that rolled through the whole house, 
and it was only used by strangers or 
visitors on ceremony. Both of us started 
violently when we heard it ; it came upon 
our consultations like a sudden alarm of 
battle. 

" It rains as bad as ever ; on such a day 
who can ring the great bell at our door ? " 
cried Aunt Milly. " God help us ! if my 
father walked in at that door, I should not 
feel it was anything out of the way. No- 
thing would surprise me now." 

I could not make her any answer. We 
both sat perfectly silent, waiting for what 
was to come. As if to heighten the excite- 
ment of the moment, the rain, which had 
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been falling steadily all day, suddenly be- 
came violent, and dashed against the win- 
dows in torrents. Through all this we 
could hear the great door opened and the 
sound of voices. My thoughts travelled 
into the great vacant draAving-roora where 
these sounds could not fail to reach Miss 
Mortimer within her screen. What was 
she doing ? Could she be sitting there still, 
dumb and desperate, listening but not look- 
ing, with a pride and resistance more 
dreadful in its self-control than the wildest 
passions! I trembled with suspense and 
wondering anxiety in spite of myself. As 
for Aunt Milly, the miniatures she was 
looking at fell out of her hands. She 
covered her eyes for an instant, and then 
lifted her scared and pallid face to the door, 
as if she could hear the approaching 
sounds better, for having her eyes fixed 
that way. There was a pause that I sup- 
pose did not endure a minute, but which 
looked like an hour. Then a soft tap at the 
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door; then Ellis entered, looking half as 
pale and anxious as we did — vaguely 
frightened he could not tell how. 

"MissMilly," he said, in a hasty troubled 
voice, "the gentleman is here as wants 
Miss Mortimer; what am I to do?" 

The old mistress and the old servant 
looked at each other. The man did not 
know anything, but he knew the involun- 
tary suspicion and dread that had some- 
how gathered about the house. 

" What are we to do ? God help us, Ellis, 
I know no more than the baby 4 " cried Aunt 
Milly under her breath. 

She was carried by her excitement be- 
yond all her usual discretion. I inter- 
posed as I best could. 

" Let it come to the crisis ! " cried I, not 
being well aware what I said; " it must be 
best to know clearly Aunt Milly — ^hush ! — 
recollect, you know nothing — ^let him go in." 

She made a convulsive pause and re- 
strained herself; and then the usual keep- 
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ing tip of appearances recurred to her mind. 
" My sister's voice ! you know, Milly," she 
said, turning to me as if with a kind of 
apology, — ^" who — who is it, Ellis ? " 

"It's-^t's the foreign gentlanan, ma'am," 
said Ellis, with a sympathetic faltering of 
his voice. 

*^Then show him in to Miss Mortimer!" 
cried Aunt Milly with a gasp over the 
words. "You shouldn't have spoken so, 
my dear," she said as soon as he was gone, 
"servants have nothing to do with our 
private aflfairs. Dear, dear, it's surely very 
cold. It's the storm, come on so suddenly — 
a hailstorm, I declare. Don't you feel, 
Milly, how. cold the air has grown?" I 
made no ansiver, and she did not expect 
any. She wient up close to the library 
door, and stood there as if listening, shiver- 
ing; now and then with the nervous chill of 
her own emotion. We heard the dtewing- 
room door open and shut, — then silence, 
silence, something positive, not merely an 
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absence of sound. I stood by the table 
trembling, fancjdng I saw the stranger 
pass, as if through a picture, up that empty- 
seeming room, with the cold chill daylight 
spying in, and the motionless, conscious 
creature who feared and yet defied him 
lurking behind that screen. Would she 
speak to him ? If she did it would not be 
with that stifled whispering voice. What 
communication would pass between them ? 
Would the old walls groan with some dark 
secret fatal to their honour? The very 
air tingled round us in the dead calm of 
the house. Surely it never was so noise- 
less before. As for Aunt Milly, she stood 
before me shivering at the door, sometimes 
putting her hand upon the lock, then draw- 
ing back in irresolute terror. This lasted 
for some time, though most likely for not 
half so long as I imagined it did; then 
she turned to me, wringing her hands and 
bursting out into tears and cries. "I 
cannot leave her alone any longer, Milly," 
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she said in broken words. "I cannot 
desert her in time of need ; " and made as 
though she would leave the room, and then 
returned and sank into a chair and hid her 
face in her hands. She was entirely over- 
whelmed and broken down. All I could 
do for her, was to get a shawl which hung 
over the sofa, and wrap it round her. All 
this had been too much for her strength. 

In the midst of pur suspense, Harry 
came suddenly in upon us. The sound of 
his honest frank step ringing into the 
library, startled me back to life again, and 
even Aunt Milly lifted up her blanched 
face expecting him to bring some news. 
Harry looked startled and curious, and did 
not grow less so as he looked at our agitated 
faces. " What is the matter, Milly ? " he 
cried. "I passed the drawing-room win- 
dows just now, and looked in thinking to 
see you. Miss Mortimer was standing at a 
table looking over some papers, and by her 
side was Luigi, talking very earnestly. By 
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Jove ! to see them standing there you would 
have said they were mother and son." 

At these words Aunt Milly lifted up 
her head, listening, — but Harry's expres- 
sion did not seem to strike her ; she held 
up her finger and cried " Hark ! " 

The silence was broken. A bell evi- 
dently rung — a door hastily opened — 
startled us all three standing together. 
"Shall Harry go after him?" cried I, seeing 
how it was and pointing Harry to the door; 
but Aunt Milly would not, or perhaps 
could not, suppose that the visitor was 
merely going away. She sprang up, cry- 
ing, '* She must be ill ! " and rushed out of 
the library. I followed her, alarmed, but 
not for Miss Mortimer. I saw Luigi stand- 
ing at the open door, just about to go out 
into the cold rainy world out of doors, but 
Aunt Milly did not see him. She rushed 
forward blindly into the room where she 
supposed her sister to be ill. 

When I rushed in after her I found the 
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usual positions of the two ladies much 
reversed. Miss Mortimer was standing be- 
tween the fire and the window, looking at 
her sister with a certain fierce scorn. Aunt 
Milly had sunk down in utter exhaustion 
and bewilderment upon a large low otto- 
man. The two were looking at each other, 
Aunt Milly all trembling, pallid, and 
anxious. Miss Mortimer, with her head 
more erect than usual, her muslin mantle 
hanging back from her shoulders, her atti- 
tude very rigid and exact, and no symptom 
of excitement about her, save in the slight 
hurried incessant movement of her head 
and hands. A mere spectator would have 
said she was the judge and the other the 
culprit. It was an extraordinary scene. 

"What did he say? Who is he? What 
does he want? Sarah, tell me for the love 
of heaven," cried Aunt Milly in her agony 
of distress and terror. 

"Who is he? I am not a girl to dis- 
tinguish any one person by that name," 
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said Miss Mortimer. Then she went back 
steadily to her chair, and sat down in it 
and took up her knitting. "Any one who 
thinks to surprise me into speaking of my 
private affairs, is mistaken," she said after 
a while. " Gossips like you may talk as 
they please; but what belongs to me is 
mine, and nobody in the world has a right 
to ask what I either do or say." 

That was all. She never opened her lips 
again that day. She sat there rigid, pre- 
tending to work ; she did not work how- 
ever. I noticed that to keep her hands 
and her head from excessive trembling was 
almost more than she was able for; but 
the day passed without any disclosure. I 
believe now she would die sooner than 
make any sign. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

That was a very miserable day. I cannot 
fancy a more uncomfortable position for a 
stranger than that of being thrust into 
some distressing family secret, almost im- 
mediately after his or her introduction to 
the family in which it exists. This was just 
what had happened to me. I was kept one 
way or other between those two sisters all 
the day. Aunt Milly kept continually 
appealing to me with her eyes, for conver- 
sation would not keep up its fluctuating 
and feeble existence in presence of that 
figure within the shelter of the screen ; and 
my unlucky position of confidant must 
have been so apparent that I should not 
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have wondered at any degree of dislike or 
displeasure which Miss Mortimer could 
have shown me. She did not show any, 
however; I could discern no signs of aver- 
sion to me. What am I saying ? I could 
discern no signs of any human feeling 
whatever in her appearance and behaviour 
that day. My impression was that the sole 
thing with which her mind was occupied, 
was the effort to keep her head steady, and 
overcome the nervous, tremulous motion 
which agitated her frame. It was a relic, 
it might be an evidence, of some unseen 
tempest. But I am firmly convinced that 
this was the subject of all her thoughts. 
I watched, I must confess, with intense 
curiosity, though as quietly as possible, 
that she might not see I was watch- 
ing her, every movement she made. ■• But 
she did not notice me ; she scarcely noticed 
anybody; she was careless of what other 
people were thinking; what she laboured 
after, all that miserable, lingering, rainy 
night was to get the command of herself. 
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She never ventured to unbend her attitude 
in the slightest degree. She set her teeth 
together sometimes, and made her face look 
ghastly ; but she could not keep down that 
external symptom of the trouble or tempest 
within. Her head kept moving with an 
incessant tremble; her hands were too 
much agitated to pursue their work. She 
kept the knitting-pins in her fingers, and 
held them rigidly together, as if she were 
knitting, and sometimes made a few con- 
vulsive stitches, and dropt them again, and 
bent in a tragical dismal confusion over 
that trifling occupation of hers, which had 
grown so weird an adjunct of herself to me. 
I watched her with a certain horror and 
pity which I cannot describe. It was not 
her paltry wealth and lands she was de-^ 
fending; it was her honour and her life. 
There she sat a solitary desperate creature 
driven to bay, with dear Aunt Milly's 
vague terrors and anxieties revolving about 
her ; but conscious in herself of a misery and 
danger far transcending anything iu her 
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innocent sister's thoughts. Life and honour! 
but I believed there was no way in this 
world to defend them but by unnatural 
felsehood, cruelty, and >vTong, and that she 
did not shrink from these means of up- 
holding herself. Perhaps even a virtuous 
struggle would have exercised less fascina- 
tion, than the sight of that desperate guilty 
secret resistance. I could not keep my eyes 
from Miss Mortimer. There was something 
terrible to me in her convulsive efforts after 
stillness, and in the nervous motion which 
continually betrayed her, and which no 
exertions on her part could overcome. 

But she sat out all the lengthy lingering 
hours of that evening, after dinner, for 
they departed from their usual customs at 
that time, and dined late out of compliment 
to Harry. We did try to talk a little, but 
Aunt Milly's thoughts were all astray upon 
one subject, and she was continually break- 
ing off in abrupt conclusions which irresist- 
ibly suggested the engrossing matter which 
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she dared not enter upon. Miss Mortimer, 
meanwhile, attempted to read her " Times; " 
but whether it was that the rustle of 
the paper betrayed the trembling of her 
hands, or that her mind was unfit 
for reading anything, she soon laid the 
paper by, and resumed her pretence of 
working. You may suppose that Harry 
and I were not very much at our ease in 
this strange position of aiffairs. Almost 
everything that was said among us suggested 
a something which could not be said, yet 
which occupied everybody's thoughts. Aunt 
Milly sat flushed and troubled opposite to 
her sister; her distressed perplexed look, 
the look of one totally at a loss and unable 
to offer any explanation even to herself; 
her glances, sometimes directing me to look 
at Miss Mortimer, sometimes appealing to 
me in vain for some suggestion which could 
throw light upon the subject, were enough 
of themselves to betray to any stranger the 
existence of some secret unhappiness in the 
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house. Harry, who was not so much in 
Aunt Milly's confidence as I was, kept ap- 
pealing to me on the other side. What 
was it all about ? I never wished so fer- 
vently for the conclusion of a day as I did 
for that ; and yet there must be some extra- 
ordinary fascination in watching one's fel- 
low-creatures. I should not like to get 
fairly into that dreadful inhuman occupa- 
tion which people called studying character. 
But I was so curious about Miss Mortimer 
that I could almost have liked to follow her 
to her own room, and watch, when she was 
no longer on her guard against other people, 
how she would look and what she would 
do. Would she faint, or cry out, or dash 
herself against the floor? or was she so 
accustomed to that dreadful secresy that 
she would not betray herself even to her- 
self ? She must have lived that dreadful 
hidden life, and locked up all she knew in 
her own breast for a lifetime ; for a longer 
lifetime than mine. 
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" I wonder," said Henry, when we were 
alone that evening, " what sort of a person 
this Miss Mortimer is. Something's wrong 
clearly. I suspect there must be something 
in the old lady's life which will not bear 
the light of day." 

" What makes you think so ? " said I. 

" The t'other old lady and you play 
into each other's hands," cried Harry ; " you 
know more about it than you choose to 
tell. But of course you are right enough 
if it is somebody else's secret ; only recollect, 
Milly ; I am very glad you should be an 
heiress; I am extremely glad you will 
have a house to receive you while I am 
away, and that come what may, that little 
beggar is provided for; but look here, if 
there's another relation nearer than you, 
legitimate or illegitimate, I won't stand by 
and see him wronged." 

"Harry, tell me what you mean," cried I. 

Harry looked at me a little indignantly ; 
he thought I knew more* than he did, and 
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was trifling with him. " Milly, who is that 
fellow Luigi ? " he said at last. 

" I make dreadful guesses," said I, " but 
I camiOt tell. Aunt Milly knows nothing 
about him. The only idea she can form 
is that he may be her father's son.'^ 

Harry gave a long, half amazed, incredu- 
lous whistle, and turned away. He could 
scarcely believe me. Then I told him all 
I had heard, and something of what I had 
guessed. We did not converse plainly 
about this guess, which he had evidently 
jumped at as well as myself. A secret held 
with such dreadful tenacity was not a thing 
to be lightly discussed; but we both felt 
the same on the subject, only Harry's mind 
took a more charitable view of it than I 
did. They say we are always harder on 
guilty women than men are ; perhaps it is 
natural. I felt an abhorrence rise within 
me which I could neither overcome nor dis- 
guise at the idea of a woman, and espe- 
cially a woman in such a position as Miss 
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Mortimer, having lived a pretended life of 
honour and innocence all these years, with 
that guilt in her mind which nobody knew 
but she ; and now of her sacrificing and dis- 
owning nature to keep up that dreadful 
sham. I can understand people meeting 
death rather than disgrace ; that is, I mean 
I could understand how one would rather 
hear that those whom one loves should die 
than disgrace themselves ; but I don't un- 
derstand an insane struggle against the dis- 
grace which one has deserved. That is 
not a noble struggle, so far as I can see ; 
the only way of existing through such 
dreadful circumstances would be by en- 
during it ; and all the same whether it was 
a woman or a man. I do think it is a shame 
to speak as some people speak on this sub- 
ject, as if the disgrace were all ; as if all the 
harm was not done when the wrong was 
done, whether disgrace came or no ! 

"I'll tell you what, Milly," said Harry, 
"I must say I think it's very hard the 
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poor old lady should lose her good name 
for something that happened an age ago. 
No doubt, by what we saw to-day, she must 
have set her poor old heart upon resisting 
and denying it, as foolish people always try 
to do. Now, you know, that's evidently of 
no use. Of course a mere statement of any 
such claim having been made, is enough to 
finish Miss Mortimer, with all the gossips 
of the county, whether it was proved or 
not. Now I shan't be here for long, and 
as they seem disposed to be so very kind 
to you " 

"Don't, Harry!" 

" But I must," said he. " It will be no 
end of consolation to me to think of you in 
these pretty rooms which Miss Milly has 
already prepared for you. If I can do 
them a good turn before I go, I will, you 
may depend upon, it. As soon as we re- 
turn to Chester I'll see Luigi ; and if it 
can be got out of him what he wants, I 
shall certainly make an effort to have him 
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satisfied, and Miss Mortimer left unmo- 
lested. It would not do if sins of thirty 
years standing were to be brought against 
people in this way. Why, anybody might 
be thrown into sudden shame on such a 
principle ; and you women, you know, are 
so vindictive and all that " 

" Oh, yes ! I know," said I, " and will 
always be vindictive aU the same. Imagine 
this woman standing side by side with 
Aunt Milly, and considered as spotless as 
she ; imagine such a long cruel abominable 
sin, and no retribution overtaking it ! Oh, 
you may be pitiful if you like, but it dis- 
gusts me." 

Harry laughed. " I should be surprised 
if it did not disgust you, Milly darling," he 
said; "but poetic justice is exploded now- 
a-days. I don't suppose Luigi can be very 
anxious for her personal affection, consider- 
ing how she seems to have behaved ; and, 
indeed, to be sure he would be fully more 
disgraced than she. How many days are 
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we to be here ? I shall see him whenever 
we return to Chester." 

" Three days longer," said I, with a sigh. 
Somehow this little visit to the Park had 
come to look like a little barrier between 
me and what was coming. Presently we 
should go back to Chester, and then 

Harry understood my sigh. He repeated 
the very words I was saying in my mind. 
"And then — " said Harry, "and then, 
darling, to see which of us two is bravest ! 
But it will come hardest upon you, my 
poor little wife." 

" Harry," cried I, " don't speak ! " and I 
went away, and would have no more of 
such talk. It was enough that it was 
coming ; it would be enough when it came. 

Perhaps the last few words of this con- 
versation were not the best preparation 
possible for sleep. I know I awoke a great 
many times during that long dark night, 
and once in its deepest darkness and still- 
ness I fancied 1 heard a groan faintly 
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sounding through the wall. Miss Mor- 
timer's rooms were near ours. This sound 
set all my imagination busy again. It was 
she who groaned under that veil of night. 
She, so dreadfully on her guard all day 
long, who relieved her miserable heart thus 
when nobody watched her. It was impos- 
sible not to feel excited in the neighbour- 
hood of such mysterious secrecy. The 
sound of that groan moved me to pity; — she 
had not escaped without retribution. Was 
not that dread of the consequences under 
which she was sufferins:, worse than the 
very hardest shape the consequences were 
likely to assume, if they themselves ever 
overtook the sinner? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The next day began much like the previous 
day ; it was still showery and damp ; and 
though Harry was out of doors I was pre- 
vented, by Aunt Milly's care, from joining 
him. In the afternoon we were to go out 
with her on a round of inspection to see 
the neighbourhood, Miss Mortimer having 
volunteered to give up the carriage to us 
for that purpose, though it was the day on 
which she generally took her drive ; and the 
rector and some other near neighbours were 
to come to dinner in the evening. I was 
once more alone with Miss Mortimer. We 
sat much as we had done on the previous 
day, opposite each other, the moments pass- 
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ing over us in a certain excited silence. 
She did not say anything to me ; she did 
not even look at me. She showed none of 
that voiceless anxiety to know who had 
come in when the door opened, which struck 
me before. She was much calmed down ; 
the person she expected had come; the 
blow, whatever it was, had been borne ; 
and for the present moment there was an 
end of it. She actually knitted her pattern 
correctly, and counted her stitches, and re- 
ferred to her book to see if she was correct, 
as she sat before me there in her inhuman 
calm. Was she a creature of flesh and 
blood, after all ? or a witch, like those of the 
old stories, without any human motives in 
her heart of stone ? 

I could not help thinking so as I sat 
beside her. Her head still trembled slightly ; 
but I suppose that was an habitual motion. 
She sat there shut up in herself, — her misery 
and her relief, and the cold dauntless spirit 
that nmst have risen from that smart en- 
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counter yesterday, and gained strength by 
the very struggle — hidden from everybody 
round her, as if they had been a world away. 
I gazed and wondered, almost trembled, at 
that extraordinary d^ath in life. She who 
had all the tumult of passion and guilt in her 
memory ; she who must have entered into 
the fullest excitement of life, and got en- 
tangled in its most dreadful perplexities ; 
she who was no ascetic, nor even pretended 
to that rival excitement of the devotee 
which might have replaced the other ; how 
could she have lived silent and obdurate 
through those dreadful years ? The very 
thought of them struck me aghast. After 
her life of flattery, admiration, and uni- 
versal homage ; after her experience, what- 
ever that might be, of more personal 
passions, to drop for a longer time than my 
whole life behind that screen into that 
chair ! As I sat opposite to her, my thoughts 
turned back to that other Miss Mortimer, 
whom I had placed in imagination in my 
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grandfather's house. Once more I thought 
I could see that large low room which I 
never had seen, except in fancy, with the 
ancient beauty sitting silent by the fire 
amid the ghosts of the past. Was this the 
true impersonation of that dream of mine ? 
Was this the Miss Mortimer, with her 
foreign count, whom Mrs. Saltoun remem- 
bered? As this recurred to me I could 
scarcely help a little start of quickened 
curiosity and eagerness. It seemed to 
flicker before me as a possible interpreta- 
tion of all this dark enigma, could only the 
connecting link be found. As I was wan- 
dering deeper and deeper into these 
thoughts — so deep as to forget the strange 
position I stood in, and the possibility of 
being taken for a kind of domestic spy, 
which had embarrassed me at first — I 
heard a little commotion outside. The door, 
perhaps, was ajar, or it might be simply that 
my ears were quickened by hearing a little 
cry from baby, and Lizzie's voice belligerent 
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and full of determination. I got up hastily 
and went to the door. I don't think Miss 
Mortimer even lifted her eyes to notice my 
movement. It was certainly Lizzie in some 
conflict with one of the authorities of the 
house ; and Lizzie, as the natural and 
primitive method of asserting her own 
way, had unconsciously elevated her voice ; 
a proceeding which alarmed baby, and also, 
as it appeared, her antagonist. I ran and 
threw the door open as I heard another 
little cry from my boy. There, outside, 
was a curious scene. Lizzie, in her out-of- 
doors dress, just returned from a walk in the 
garden with baby, with her face a little 
flushed, and her plentiful hair somewhat 
blown about by the wind, was resolutely 
pressing forward to enter the drawing- 
room, where, to be sure, she had no busi- 
ness to come ; while holding her back by 
her cloak, and whispering threats and dis- 
suasions, was a person whom I had scarcely 
seen before, but whom I knew at once to 
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be Carson, Miss Mortimer's maid. Lizzie 
was greatly excited ; and what with manag- 
ing baby and resisting this woman, while at 
the same time possessed with some mission 
which she was evidently determined to per- 
form, looked fatigued and exhausted too. 

" But I will^^^ cried Lizzie, with her eyes 
flashing. " I'm no heeding about whether 
it's my place or no. I promised I would 
gi'e it into her ain very hand ; and do ye 
think I'm gaun back o' my word ? I tell ye 
I will gie't to the leddy mysel'. Eh, mem ! " 
she exclaimed, breathlessly, with a sudden 
change of her tone as she saw me, " I met 
Menico at the gate, and I promised to gi'e 
it into the leddy's ain hand." 

When I approached, Carson fell back; 
she shrank, I could fancy, from meeting 
my eyes. Her hand dropped from Lizzie's 
cloak ; she was as much afraid to be sup- 
posed to interfere as she was anxious to 
interfere in reality. 

" My missis's nerves, ma'am," said Car- 
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son, glibly-, but in a half whisper, " is not 
as strong as might be wished. If the 
young person, ma'am, would give it to me, 

or . You see the ladies at the Park 

they're known for charity, and beggars' 
letters, or such like, they're too excitin' for 
my missis ; they puts her all in a tremble — 
it's on her nerves." 

" But, mem," cried Lizzie, " I canna go 
back o' my word." 

I stood between them, much perplexed 
and bewildered. The anxiety of Miss 
Mortimer's maid was evident ; and Lizzie, 
^from whose arms baby had instantly 
struggled as soon as he saw me, was greatly 
excited. At this moment she produced the 
letter which was in question. Carson made 
a stealthy spring to seize it, but recollect- 
ing herself, drew back, and looked up guilty, 
but deprecating, in my face. I don't know 
whether it was a desire to clear up the 
mystery, or the cruel curiosity of an ob- 
server of character that decided me. I 
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dismissed Carson coldly, saying* I would 
ring if Miss Mortimer wanted her, and told 
Lizzie to follow me into the room. Lizzie's 
excitement sank into awe as she trod softly 
through this great, faded, magnificent apart- 
ment. Before she reached the screen which 
sheltered Miss Mortimer, she was almost 
speechless with half-superstitious reverence. 
I am sure she would willingly have given her 
letter to Carson or anybody at that moment. 
The very fact that the person she was 
about to confront was thus concealed from 
her overawed her simple mind. When 
she actually emerged from behind the 
screen, and came in full sight of Miss 
Mortimer, Lizzie's healthful face was per- 
fectly colourless, and her frame trembling. 
The supreme awkwardness of the attitude 
into which she fell, the spasmodic rudeness 
with which she thrust out that hand that 
contained the letter, the fright and conster- 
nation visible in every twist of her person, 
would have been painfully ludicrous if there 
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had been any time to observe it. Miss 
Mortimer raised her eyes and stared at the 
strange figure before her. Almost absurd 
as that figure was in its dismay and terror, 
her mind was not sufficiently at ease to be 
simply surprised. Any strange apparition 
had a right to appear before this woman in 
her intrenchments of dumb resistance. As 
I stood by looking on, I could understand 
the feeling which worked in her eyes. She 
was not surprised. No miracle could have 
surprised her. She was rather asking in 
her heart, "Who ia» this new assailant? 
Who will come next ? " 

" If ye please, it's a letter," said Lizzie, 
in a tremulous voice. 

Miss Mortimer made no attempt to take 
the letter. She said, " Who are you ? " 
with a strange curiosity ; as if, amid all the 
powers that had a secret right to assail her 
in her conscious guiltiness, this was a new 
hobgoblin whom she could not well connect 
with the others. If there were any purga- 
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toiy, I could fancy a poor soul there asking 
in the same tone the name of the new imp 
who came to torment it. 

This was more than Lizzie could bear. 
I don't know what perplexed terrors and 
superstitious ideas of evil influence brought 
back the blood to her cheeks. She^trembled 
all over under that eye, which had suggested 
the idea of the Evil Eye to Lizzie, and to 
which she was determined never to expose 
"our bairn." She must have endured a 
kind of martyrdom as she stood under its 
steady gaze. " Eh, mQ ? I'm no onybody," 
cried Lizzie, shivering with excitement; 
" it's just a letter. I said I would gi'e it 
into the leddy's own hand." 

Miss Mortimer turned upon me — on the 
child — on the very mirror on the fur- 
ther wall, a look of silent defiance; she 
seemed to look round to call upon the very 
apartment in which we sat to witness what 
she did. Then she took the letter from 
Lizzie's rigid fingers, and with scarcely a 
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motion, except of her hand, dropped it into 
the fire. After she had done it, she turned 
again to us with another steady look, and 
even with a smile ; triumphant ! — with a 
certain gleam of devilish satisfaction in her 
success, as if she had baffled us all once more. 
But in that very moment, while she still 
smiled, I could see her hold herself fast 
between the arms of her chair, to keep 
down the nervous tremor which seized 
her. That resisting, defying spirit was lodged 
in nothing stronger than a human frame. 
Her head shook, steadied, trembled again, 
with a force beyond all her power of con- 
trol. With all that soul of successful evil 
in her face, her head shook as if with the 
palsy of extreme old age, and in spite of the 
most convulsive continuous efforts to keep 
it stilL I was nearly as much awe-struck as 
Lizzie. I stole out of sight of her as the 
girl did. Never was there such a picture ! 
She could conquer nature, truth, and every 
human feeling ; but she could not conquer 
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those tremulous chords and threads of 
mortal flesh which refused to be in the con* 
spiracy. She sat there dumbly defying 
every scrutiny, but with the smile growing 
fixed and ghastly on her face as she tried, 
with her utmost desperate feeble strength, 
and failed, to defy and overcome herself. 

I asked Lizzie no questions as she came 
upstairs after me. I did not say anything 
to her when I heard her sobbing out her 
agitation in her own room. There was not 
a word said between us when she came re- 
freshed by that little ebullition, and by the 
necessary arrangement of her wind-blown 
hair and dress, to take charge of little 
Harry. When I had given the child up to 
her, I went downstairs again, quite silent 
and eager. You may very well ask why. 
I cannot defend myself, I went down with 
no better motive than to watch Miss Mor- 
timer, and see if anything more could be 
found out. 

When I went into the room I saw no- 
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body, but heard some voices and move- 
ment behind the screen. I believe if Miss 
Mortimer had been speaking in the ordinary 
human voice, I should not have heard her 
at that distance ; but I did hear that strange 
stifled whisper almost as well as if it had 
been hissed into my ear. 

"I must deny, deny, deny," said the 
strange voice. " Don't speak to me, you 
know nothing about it. It is the only 
strength I have." 

" But oh ! dear, dear, such a pretty young 
gentleman ! '' said the other speaker, in a 
tone of weeping but hopeless remonstrance. 

" Let him prove his rights," said Miss 
Mortimer. 

I obeyed my instincts, and fled out of 
the room as I heard that she was stir- 
ring behind the screen. And I had not 
been mistaken in the guess I made. She 
came out a few minutes later, leaning on 
Carson's arm, leaning heavily, with her 
head trembling like that of a palsied per- 
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son ; but her eyes full of that dreadful 
self-possession, knowledge and resistance. 
I trembled, too, as I stood aside to let her 
pass. She did not say anything, though 
she stared hard at me. The maid, though 
she did her best to make up her usual 
face when she saw me there, was evidently 
overpowered with anxiety and distress. 

There was, then, one other individual 
who knew thiat secret — one creature who 
loved that dreadful old woman, and in 
whom she trusted. I could not help stand- 
ing still to look after them as they went 
upstairs. Carson was very little younger 
than her mistress. She had a naturally 
anxious look, as well she might if she had 
been for years the depository of this secret, 
I could not help picturing their life to my- 
self as they went upstairs: the innocent 
woman troubled and tearful, the guilty 
woman calm and immovable, but for that 
trembling of her frame which even her re- 
morseless will was not strong enough to 
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subdue. I could understand better now 
how she kept alive, and could preserve 
that frightful stillness of hers. Upstairs, 
in their own apartments, no doubt another 
life went on; a life of recollections and 
schemes which no one knew off, a life 
palpitating full of those past years of which 
Miss Mortimer gave no sign. That was 
how she kept herself alive. I could not do 
anything but stand still, watching them, as 
they went slowly up to that retirement, 
where the mask could be laid off and the 
veil drawn. When they were out of sight, 
I strayed into the great vacant drawing- 
room, unable to withdraw my thoughts 
from that strange pair. "I must deny, 
deny, deny ! " That was the position she had 
taken. Could any one in existence — could 
Luigi, a sensitive and high-minded young 
man as he seemed to be — seek motherly 
love from such a woman as this? Motherly 
love ! it was dreadful even in thought to 
apply such words to anything that could 
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come from her. Shame only, shame to 
both. What motive could he have to go 
on seeking her ? for Nature had evidently 
no place in her heart of stone. 
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CHAPTER X. 

"But, dear, dear, where's Sarah?" cried 
Aunt Milly, when some time later she came 
into the room. 

I felt almost as guilty as if I had sud- 
denly got some share in Miss Mortimer's 
secret, "She was going upstairs when I 
came in," said I ; but I could not find it 
in my heart to say what new accident had 
done this. 

Aunt Milly looked at her chair and her 
footstool, and the work-basket she had left 
behind, as if she might possibly ascertain 
something from them. "My dear, it will be 
well to avoid the strangers to-night," she 
said, nodding her head, as if this conclusion 
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was, on the whole, not unsatisfactory; "and, 
indeed, Milly, though you may think it 
strange of me to say so, I am not sorry ; for 
Miss Kate, I am afraid, would be very likely 
to mention something about that poor young 
man, whoever he may be ! " said Aunt Milly, 
with a sigh. " Dear, dear, to think what 
troubles people make, both for themselves 
and others, that might be avoided by a little 
openness. Why couldn't he have told me, 
my dear ? If he has claims, I'd have seen 
him satisfied to the very last farthing, Milly! 
and if he hasn't claims, why should he 
persecute Sarah and me ?" 

" But it might be something he couldn't 
tell," said I, rashly. 

" Something he couldn't tell ? What do 
you mean, child ? What sort of a connec- 
tion could he have with our family that 
he couldnH tellV^ cried Miss Milly. "I see 
what you mean. He might be a natural 
son. Harry has put that into your head, 
now, for I am sure you never could have 
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thought of it of yourself. Milly, Milly, it's 
dreadful to say, but I'd be more thankful 
than I can tell you, to know that he was, I 
shouldn't forget he was my father's son all 
the same; he should be amply provided for 
— amply ^ my dear; ah, but it's far too good 
news to be true ; and, besides, what would 
Sarah care for him, if he were illegitimate ? 
It could not hurt us in the least. Nothing, 
but what would be an injury to us, can 
explain Sarah's looks. Don't let us think 
of it any more, Milly. Come and show me, 
dear, what you're going to wear to-night. 
I should like you to look pretty, though 
they are all old people; for they're old 
friends as well. Come upstairs with me, and 
show me what you are to have on." 

I went, not without some trepidation, for 
I did not know what Aunt Milly would say 
when she knew I had nothing but white 
muslin. She did shake her head when she 
saw it spread out ready to put on. She 
even faltered forth some half questions as 
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to what I had in my wardrobe, whether 1 

had not a nice ; but there dear Aunt 

Milly stopped. She would not hurt my 
feelings whatever I might wear ; and I don't 
deny I felt a little mortified myself to see it 
laid out like a little girl's best frock. How- 
ever, I am thankful to say Harry never had 
an idea that it was not the very best thing I 
could wear. 

*' There are some lace flounces," said Aunt 
Milly, half to herself, eyeing the poor white 
frock over again, " that might brighten it 
up a little ; " then she turned round sud- 
denly and kissed me by way of apology. 
" My dear, don't be affronted, I'm sure you 
will look very pretty in it ; — only I should 
have preferred, just for this one night, — 
but, to be sure, you never thought of bring- 
ing out all your things for such a short 
visit, and us such quiet people. Never 
mind, Milly dear, it will look very nice, I am 
sure. I have a very pretty scarf you shall 
wear thrown over it ; it may not be quite 
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in the fashion ; but fine lace never goes out 
of fashion, you know. I meant to give it 
you anyhow ; and here's a little jewel-box, 
with some ornaments in it ; I used to wear 
them myself when I was a girl, and I had 
them reset just for a little remembrance of 
this visit. Put them on, for my sake, to-night ; 
and remember, dear, that what we've been 
talking about so much these few days is a 
family secret. If anybody should say any- 
thing that seems to touch on it, or should 
even mention Mr. Luigi's name, don't look 
as if you were conscious of anything. It 
may come to nothing, you know. I am 
very glad you like them, my dear. I am 
quite pleased I thought of it. But recollect, 
Milly, my love, to be on your guard." 

With these words she left me, running 
away from my thanks for her present, I 
was very much pleased with her present, 
and even at that moment, when people might 
suppose I had more serious things to think 
of, I must say it did give me a flutter of 
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gratification to find bracelets in the jewel- 
box. How kind and thoughtful it was of 
Aunt Milly ! I wonder if she knew I hadn't 
any ? I showed them to Lizzie, who 
thought anything so grand had never been 
seen, and to baby, who would have liked to 
have them to play with, and finally to 
Harry when he came in, and I had to pre- 
pare for our drive. Harry found some 
fault (of course) with their style, but was 
quite as pleased as 1 was. And, indeed, it 
was very good of him to be pleased, for I 
had almost to go down on my knees to him 
to keep him from buying me something 
of the kind when we came to Chester, and 
he naturally grudged that any one should 
give them to me but himself. 

To think of me saying so much about such 
a small aflPair as bracelets, when things so 
much more important were surrounding us 
on every side ! I am afraid to say it, but 
it is true, that when I went down into the 
drawing-room that evening I was thinking 
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too much about my beautiful scarf and 
these same bracelets to notice, at the first 
moment, who was there. The first thing 
that brought me to myself was hearing the 
voice of Miss Mortimer behind her screen. 
I was so amazed that, instinctively, without 
giving any reason to myself for it, I pushed 
forward to see her. There she sat, that 
dreadful, wonderful witch of a woman — so 
far from being moved by any feeling of 
nature which might have led her to avoid 
the strangers, as innocent Aunt Milly sup- 
posed — sitting there as if on a throne, 
entirely assuming the part of mistress of 
the house, and receiving the homage of her 
guests. Evidently everybody was surprised 
— everybody had understood Miss Morti- 
mer to have withdrawn from any but the 
most secluded life; and I do not think I 
ever felt such a thrill of wonder and pity, 
and almost horror, as when, after all I 
had seen and noted, after her convulsive 
trembling and watchful readiness for any 
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attack, after the way in which, this very day, 
she had retreated, stubborn but exhausted, 
upstairs, I saw her sitting here, in full 
evening dress, with jewels and ornaments ; 
her watchful eyes gleaming stealthily round, 
and her ears alive to every sound. As I 
came forward I caught sight of Aunt Milly 
sitting silent by herself by a table, with a 
face full of the deepest perplexity and dis- 
tress. She raised her troubled eyes to me, 
and grasped at my hand for a moment, as 
if to strengthen herself. She could not 
make it out — any attempt to decipher her 
sister's purpose was vain to Aunt Milly — 
the light might as well have tried to com- 
prehend the darkness. But I had not time 
to say anything to her. Miss Mortimer 
had called Harry, who drew me along with 
him ; and it was she who introduced us to 
the rector and his sister, and to that heavy 
old Sir George, and the Penrhyns of Eden 
Castle. I am sure I cannot tell what she 
said ; it was principally Harry she spoke of, 
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and I remember that she called him their 
heir and nearest relation, which gained us a 
very flattering reception from the strangers. 
But the mere fact of seeing her there, with 
her bare arms and shoulders shining thin 
through just such another scarf as I had on, 
and her eyes meeting everybody else's with 
a certain wide-open vigilant stare, and her 
head held stiffly erect to dissemble that 
trembling, which, even still, she could not 
overcome, at once confounded and engrossed 
me so much that I could observe nothing 
else. Harry got into conversation with the 
gentlemen, and Miss Kate, from the Eectory, 
a woman evidently full of curiosity and 
enterprise, seized upon Miss Mortimer. I 
managed to get away to Aunt Milly; she 
took my hand again, and pressed it almost 
painfully. " My dear, what do you suppose 
this means?" said Aunt Milly, looking 
wistfully up in my face. 

"To defy everybody," I said, scarcely know- 
ing what I was saying ; " but, dear Aunt 
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Milly, you warned me to be on my guard. 
You look so troubled, people will fancy 
something is wrong." 

When I said that, she got up hastily and 
joined the others, I can't tell how the 
strangers felt; but for all of us who belonged 
to the house, it is impossible to imagine any 
scene more extraordinary. To see the daunt- 
less, unnatural wickedness of that woman 
facing and defying everybody — to see 
her take the principal place, and ignore the 
troubled, terrified sister, whose guests these 
people really were — out of all the mysterious 
veil of secrecy and darkness in which she had 
been wrapped, to watch her emerging thus, 
not only as if nothing were wrong with her, 
but as if, in reality, she was the soul of every- 
thing, and dear Aunt Milly only her shadow 
and servant ! When Miss Mortimer took the 
head of the table at dinner, and Aunt Milly 
astonished, and not knowing what to make 
of it, dropped into a seat near the foot, 
where Harry was, our dismay and wonder 
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were nearly at their climax. Aunt Milly 
clasped my hand hard; she had got a 
chair placed in the corner beside me, and 
whispered, " I don't mind it, my dear, don't 
think I mind it. If all was well, and I had 
known her meaning ! " I understood that 
perfectly ; but then all was not well, and 
nobody had known that weird woman's 
meaning. ' Now she had it all in her own 
hands. With her grey hair, and her thin 
bare aged shoulders peeping out of her 
scarf, she made a dreadful pretence of flirt- 
ing with that old Sir George ; and curious 
Miss Kate sat scrutinising her, and making 
perpetual remarks; and Aunt Milly and I 
looked on with an awe and alarm which I 
could not describe. I could scarcely answer 
Mr. Penrhjnri when he spoke to me. I fear 
he must have thought me a very poor re- 
presentative of the Mortimers. But I could 
not keep my attention from that figure at 
, the head of the table. I could not help 
wondering, did she see the writing and the 
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man's hand upon the wall ? for in all her 
pretences, and aflfectations, and coquetries, — 
those strange coquetries, and gestures, and 
movements of the head and hands, which 
might have been pretty in a young beauty, 
but were so dismal in a white-haired old 
woman — remember, she never once forgot. 
I could see it plain in her eyes all the time. 
If the handwriting had come upo"n the wall, 
as it did in Belshazzar's palace, it would 
not have surprised her. No allusion that 
could be made would shock or startle her. 
She knew everything that could come; and, 
in her devilish daring, she was prepared 
for all. 

I hope it is not very wicked of me to use 
such words ; indeed, I cannot tell what 
others I could use. 

Things went on so till we got back to the 
drawing-room, which was a relief in its 
way. And by dint of continuing so long, 
the pressure had, of course, grown easier, 
and I had actually begun to make a little 
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acquaintance with Mrs. Penrhyn, who was 
young, and had little children of her own, 
and quite insisted I should take her up- 
stairs to see baby, when I was suddenly 
recalled from the very agreeable talk we 
were just falling into, by the sharp voice of 
Miss Kate. 

"Have you heard any more of that 
young Italian, Miss Milly?" said Miss Kate; 
" he that struck me, you know, as having 
so odd a resemblance to your family ? — 
very strange ! and you did not perceive it 
yourself? I hear he has been seen about 
here again, and his servant, that stout 
person. Ah, how very sad he doesn't know 
English, that poor fellow ! perhaps he has 
picked up a little since. Of all the sad 
things in the world, I know nothing so 
melancholy as being in the midst of light, 
and yet, for such a trifling thing as the want 
of language, remaining in darkness. I have 
never forgiven myself for neglecting Italian 
since that day. Ah, I wish I knew Italian 
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as you do, Miss Mortimer. Who can tell 
what use I might have been to that poor 
benighted man!" 

I had turned aside, with the words stopped 
on my very lips, to listen. So had Aunt 
Milly, looking aghast, and with every tinge 
of colour blanched from her face. Miss 
Mortimer did not observe me ; but she 
noticed her sister, and stared at her with 
actually a little pause and smile of malice, to 
direct everybody's attention to her startled 
face, before she spoke. 

"I can't speak even my own language 
now," was all Miss Mortimer said; and 
all the time looked at Aunt Milly with that 
derisive look, as if to show that whoever was 
agitated by this reference it was not herself. 
I was so wicked as to think she meant to turn 
over the scandal, if any should rise, upon 
her sister ; and it made my blood boil; but, 
to be sure, I was quite in error there. 

" Oh, I am sure after to-night — ! " cried 
Miss Kate ; "Indeed, my dear Miss Mortimer^ 
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I must congratulate you. I hope it is the 
beginniDg of a new life. If you would but 
take a little interest in the parish, with your 
improved health, I am sure it would do so 
much good; and if you should happen to 
meet that unfortunate young man, and 
would be induced to explain the truth to 
him a little in his own language ^" 

Here Miss Mortimer gave an extra- 
ordinary kind of gasp, without, however, 
uttering any sound. Nobody observed it 
but me, as my eyes were fixed on her. 
Then she spoke as if she could not help 
herself, drawing back into the shadow. 
" He speaks English!" she said, with an ex- 
traordinary tone of being compelled to say 
something — as if some influence within her 
had constrained the words from her un- 
willing tongue. 

" But, ah, it is the servant I speak of," 
cried Miss Kate ; "one soul is just as precious 
as another; it is he, poor unfortunate man! 
If you should meet him in any of your 

ii2 
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drives, — he is very stout, and has a large 
beard, and is so completely the foreigner 
that you can't mistake him, — if you would 
only stop the carriage and say a word in 
season." 

There was another wonderful contraction 
of all the muscles of Miss Mortimer's face, 
and this time a kind of hysterical sound came 
with it. " If I meet him," she said, slowly, 
" ril give him a word in season — don't be 
afraid," and she laughed. It made me 
shiver and tremble all over. I was thank- 
ful that Ellis came that moment with tea, 
and I could get up and go into another 
comer of the room to recover myself. I 
don't know how Aunt Milly bore it. She 
had not a particle of colour in her face the 
whole evening after. But Miss Mortimer 
went upstairs steadily when all the guests 
were gone. I do not know what befell 
when she got into her own room. I do not 
think they had much rest there that night. 
If she had fallen down in a fit, or expired 
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at the head of the table that evening, it 
would not have surprised me. She had 
lived through it ; but I am sure neither she 
nor her poor faithful maid closed their eyes 
that night. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The day after that, was the day we had 
fixed to go back to Chester. Miss Morti- 
mer did not come downstairs ; but Carson 
came to me with a little packet while I was 
helping Lizzie to pack up baby's things. 
The poor woman looked ill and strange 
herself. She had a scared terrified ex- 
pression, as if she were afraid of everybody, 
and looked so worn-out and exhausted that 
I could scarcely help telling her, for pity's 
sake, to go and get some sleep. 

" My missis sends her love," said Car- 
son, " and she's very sorry she can't come 
downstairs to see you, ma'am, nor the 
Captain, but hopes it won't be long till 
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you're here again ; and sends you this, and 
her love." 

" Is Miss Mortimer ill ?" said I. 

Carson hesitated before she answered. 

" It's on her nerves," she said, at last, fal- 
tering; " it's — I mean, to be sure, she's a 
little overtired because of overdoing of her- 
self last night. It was out of compliment 
to the Captain, ma'am, and you. My missis 
has a great spirit ; but it's the body as is 
weak." 

" Yes," said I, unable to restrain the im- 
pulse ; ** but, oh, Carson, don't you think 
she has just too great a spirit ? What if it 
kills her one of these days ?" 

The woman flashed up for a moment into 
an attempt at resentment and dignity; 
but, partly from her weakness of watching 
and want of sleep, broke down immediately, 
and shed a few tears in her apron. The 
poor creature's heart was moved. "If it 
kills her she'll die ; but she'll never give in," 
sobbed Carson; and then, recovering her- 
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self all at once — " it's on the nerves, that's 
what it is," said the faithful servant, and 
hurried away. 

It was some time before I cared to open 
Miss Mortimer's packet. It contained two 
rings, one of them a slight turquoise thing, 
which was for me, and the other a fine dia- 
mond, which was to be given to my hus- 
band. " Tell him it's a family jewel," said 
a little accompanying note. I put it down 
on Harry's dressing-table, where he would 
find it when he came in. I would not put 
such a present on his finger ; besides, it was 
best he should have it direct from herself 
— she had always received him as the re- 
presentative of the Mortimers, and not me. 

And then Aunt Milly came upstairs to 
kiss and cry over us. I was very sad my- 
self, as was natural. There was nothing 
now between me and Harry^s going, but a 
few weeks — rather a few days. I should 
look straight into the face of that dreadful 
approaching moment when we turned our 
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backs on the Park. I could not cry as Aunt 
Milly did, I felt to myself as if I had been 
trifling all this time, taken up with other 
people's aflfiairs, and making friends with 
strangers, while every hour was bringing 
us closer to that day. , Dear Aunt Milly 
held me fast in her arms, and whispered 
everything in the world she could think of 
to console me : that I had baby ; that I 
should have letters regularly ; that the war 
would not last long ; that I must trust God, 
and pray. Ah, as if I did not know all 
that ! if I had not known it and gone over 
it all in my own mind a thousand times, 
there might have been some comfort in 
what she said. 

" And look here," said Aunt Milly, thrust- 
ing a purse into my pocket — not into my 
hand, to give me a chance of putting it back 
again — " he is our representative, dear. He 
is not to go a step till he has everything — 
everything you can so much as think upon 
to make him comfortable. Now, Milly, 
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don't say a word. Til think you don't love 
me if you say a word. Will it be any com- 
fort to you, or me, to think here's some pal- 
try money left, and Harry gone to fight for 
us all without something that would make 
him comfortable ? You'd work your fin- 
gers off to get it for him, and you have no 
excuse for denying me. Don't say any- 
thing to Harry, child. Men don't under- 
stand these things. It's between you and 
me ; and, please God, we'll tell him all our 
little schemes when we get him back safe, 
the dear fellow. But, dear, what is that on 
the table? Sarah's diamond! that one she 
has always had such a fancy for. Has she 
sent it to you?" 

" To Harry," said L 

" To Harry ! Dear, dear, what creatures 
we are ! " cried Aunt Milly, much agitated, 
and bursting into tears again. " Poor Sa- 
rah ! she's not so hard-hearted as you and 
me were thinking, Milly. Oh, God help 
her; if He would only bring her to deal 
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true and fair, and have out this trouble in 
the face of day, there might be some com- 
fort yet for her in this very life ! " 

I made no answer. I did not love Miss 
Mortimer, as I suppose, in some sort of a 
way, her sister did; and, besides, my 
thoughts were all turned in another direc- 
tion again. I had ceased to see the 
Park and its troubles so acutely as I 
had done for some days past. My mind 
was returned to my own private burden. 
I had little to say to anybody after that. 
I turned away even from Aunt Milly, 
with a dreadful feeling that I was not 
to see her again till Harry was gone. 
For I knew in my heart, though they never 
said anything to me, that this was how it 
was to be. I had not the heart to talk even 
to Harry, as we drove slowly back to Ches- 
ter — slowly, as I fancied. We went in the 
carriage all the way. We had no railway 
or tunnel to go through this time. Nothing 
to help me to a moment's delusion of plung- 
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ing away to the end of the world, or into 
the bowels of the earth, it did not matter 
which, all together. That was impossible. 
Miss Mortimer's carriage put nothing in my 
mind but the inevitable parting, and all 
that was to happen to me after Harry was 
gone. 

When we got to our Chester lodgings, Do- 
nienico was there, as usual, full of 'the noisiest, 
kindest bustle, to help in getting everything 
in, as if he had belonged to us, instead of 
belonging to a stranger, who, most likely, 
had little reason to bear the heirs of the 
Mortimers any good will. Mr. Luigi was 
standing at the window all the time, looking 
at the carriage, the horses, the servants; 
thinking, perhaps, they might all have been 
his under different circumstances. How 
could I tell what he was thinking? I am 
sure at that moment, though I observed 
him at the window, I took no pains to ima- 
gine what his thoughts were, and did not 
care. I did not care for anything just then. 
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It was one of my bad times. It was one of 
the hundred partings which I had with 
Harry before the real parting came. When 
the things were lifted out of the carriage, I 
could see them all in my own mind lifted 
in again, all but Harry's share of them, and 
myself sitting blind in that corner with all 
the world dark before me. Well, well ; it is no 
use reasoning over it, as if that would make 
things any better. Thousands and thousands 
were just the same as me; did that make 
it any better, do you suppose? I thought 
of the poor woman in the Edinburgh High 
Street, and her hard damp hand that pressed 
mine. I was a soldier's wife like all the rest. 
I went up into my own room and got 
Harry's old sash again, and bound it tight 
over my heart. It gave me a kind of ease, 
somehow. And to hear baby shouting at 
sight of his old toys, and Harry calling for 
his Milly darling, downstairs ! It was an 
agony of happiness and anguish; it was 
life. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The very next day Sara Cresswell came to 
see me. I cannot say that I was very glad, 
for I gradged everything now that did not 
belong to the one business which was en- 
grossing us. I had been out that morning 
with Harry trying to get things that 
were necessary for him. I don't mean the 
common articles of his outfit, for these, now 
that we had money enough, could be or- 
dered at once without contriving; but 
the little conveniences that might make 
him more comfortable. He protested that 
I would load him with so many contrivances 
for comfort that comfort would be impos- 
sible ; and, I daresay, I was foolish. But 
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he let me do it without more than just 
laughing at me. He knew it was a sort of 
consolation. When Sara came the room 
was in a litter with all sorts of portable 
apparatus; things for cooking, and lamps, 
and portable dressing things, and the won- 
derful convenient portmanteaus they make 
now-a-days. I was putting them all to- 
gether, and comparing, and thinking all how 
he would do when, instead of home, where 
everything came naturally, without being 
asked for, he should have only these ske- 
letons to make himself comfortable with. 
I had lighted the lamp, and was boiling the 
little kettle over it, to see how it would do. 
Ah, if we only had been going all together ! 
If I could have imagined myself there to 
boil the kettle and have everything warm 
and nice for him when he came in from the 
trenches, how pleasant all these contrivances 
would have been ! As it was I had just 
had his servant up and been showing him 
the things we had bought ; he looking grim 
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and half amused, touching his cap and say- 
ing, '' Yes, ma'am," to every word I said, 
but laughing in his mind at all my womanish 
nonsense. I could see that perfectly, and I 
had a good cry after the man was gone ; and 
was just rousing up from that, to boil the 
little kettle, when Sara Cresswell came in. 

In this short week there was a good deal 
of change upon Sara. Her eyes had a quick 
kind of fitful light in them gleaming about 
everywhere, as if she were somehow dissatis- 
fied, either with herself or her own circum- 
stances, and sought a kind of relief in ex- 
ternal things. There was a change in her 
appearance too ; her little short curls had 
either grown too long to cluster about her 
neck as she had worn them, or she had 
taken another caprice about this fashion of 
hers, for they were now all gathered into a 
net, a thing which changed her appearance, 
somehow, without one being able to see for 
the first minute how it was. She flushed 
up wonderfully when she saw my occupa- 
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tion. She came and kissed me, and sat 
down by me to watch the lamp. I had to 
explain to her all about it, how it was ar- 
ranged, and everything ; and after she had 
sat with me watching till the little kettle 
boiled, all at once it seemed to flash upon 
her what dreadful thing was implied to me 
in that little apparatus, and she suddenly 
looked up in my face and took hold of my 
hand, and burst out crying. I gave way 
just for one moment too, but even her pre- 
sence and her sympathy kept me from break- 
ing down altogether. But it warmed my 
heart to Sara to see her crying for my 
trouble. I took the little teapot out of the 
place it was fitted into and made some tea, 
and gave her some without saying anything. 
We sat by the table where that little lamp 
was still burning, throwing the steady, 
cheerful little flame that showed so strange 
in the daylight, upon us. We drank that 
tea together without saying anything, till 
Sara, not being able to contain herself, her 
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heart quite running over with pity for me, 
took the cup out of my hand and threw her 
arms round me. " We shall be sisters while 
he is away ! " cried Sara, not knowing what 
to say to comfort me. I don't think I said 
anything; but we were real fast friends 
from that day. 

"But I must have everything cleared 
away now, before Harry comes in," said I ; 
" he must not see all this litter we have been 
making. He thinks me foolish enough al- 
ready. Go into the other room, Sara dear, 
and take a book and wait for me. Lizzie is 
out with baby. I'll come to you pre- 
sently." 

" As if I could not help ! " cried Sara, 
dashing the tears away off her cheek. 
" Why, oh, Milly, why won't people let us 
women do what we were born to ? This is 
twenty times pleasanter than going into the 
other room and taking a book." 

And so, IJ[daresay, it was. When every- 
thing was tidy we did go into the other 
room. Sara sat near the window, where she 
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could see out without being seen herself. 
I took up some of Harry's things that I had 
begun to make before Aunt Milly's money 
came. I would have made them every one 
myself if I could, but that, to be sure, was 
impossible ; and what a comfort it was to 
think he would have such a good supply of 
everything; but still it was a pleasure to 
me to have that work. We sat talking for 
some time about other things, about the 
Park, and Aunt Milly, and Miss Mortimer, 
but without touching upon anything but 
the surface, — how I liked them, and all that, 
— till at last Sara gave a little start and ex- 
clamation, and put her hands together. It 
was something she saw in the street. I 
rose to look over her shoulder what it was. 
" There is Mr. Langham and Mr. Luigi," 
cried Sara. " What can they be talking 
about? Are they coming in, I wonder? How 
earnest they both look! Now they are 
turning back again. Oh, Milly, tell me, 
please ! what are they talking about ?" 

o 2 
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" How can I possibly tell you ? " said I ; 
but I suppose there was a little faltering 
and consciousness in my tone. 

Sara sat watching for some time longer. 
" They walk up and down, quite engrossed 
in their conversation," said Sara ; " when 
they reach the end of the pavement, they 
turn back again, up and down, up and down. 
Now Mr. Langham seems urging something 
upon him — now he turns away, he clasps 
his hands together, he appeals to Mr. Lang- 
ham. What is it ? what is it all about ? I 
never can persuade him to tell me. How 
does he belong to the Park or the Morti- 
mers ? Why are they frightened for him ? 
Oh, Milly, you who have just come from 
them, tell me what it is ? I am not asking 
from vain curiosity — I — I — I have a 
right " 

Here Sara stopped, overcome with agita- 
tion. I was close behind her. I could not 
help growing agitated too. 

" Sara, tell mel^^ I cried ; " we are both 
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motherless creatures, and you have nobody 
to guide you. Tell me; you call him he^ 
you don't say his name. What is he to 
you?" 

Sara turned back and leant her head upon 
me, and fell into a passion of tears again ; — 
diflferent tears — tears for herself, and out of 
the anguish of her heart. She was doing 
wrong — she knew she was doing wrong — 
she had gone on with it wilfully, knowing it 
was wrong all the time; and now she had 
gone too far to draw back. 

"Oh, Milly, Milly, papa does not know!'^ 
she cried, in such a tone of misery. And, 
indeed, I don't wonder. How could she 
look him in the face knowing how fond of 
her he was? 

*' But, Sara, this is dreadfully wrong of 
Mr. Luigi," cried I; "he ought to know 
better ; he should at least have gone to Mr. 
Cresswell. It is his fault." 

" Was it your Harry's fault ?" cried Sara, 
starting up in my face, all flushed and 
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glowing. " Should he have gone directly 
and told everybody ? And you were mar- 
ried, married^ Milly! — and ever such a 
time before it was found out. How can 
you pretend to be so shocked with me ? " 

To see her spring up, all blushing and 
beautiful, and determined as she was — she 
who had been sobbing on my shoulder a 
moment before, took me entirely by sur- 
prise. I retreated a step before her. I 
could not tell what answer to make. She 
was not ashamed, the little daring creature! 
She was ready to stand up for him against 
all the world. 

" It was not my good father that loved 
me, it was only my aunt," I said, faltering ; 
" and, besides, it was I who should have 
told her ; and as for Harry — Harry " 

"He is no better than Luigi ! " cried 
Sara ; " he ought to have gone and told and 
asked for you. You know he should : and 
you were married, actually married; and 
oh, Milly, can you really venture to scold 
me?" 
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" If I had nothing else to excuse me I 
was ashamed, at least," said I, a little 
sharply. 

" I am not ashamed of Lewis ! " cried the 
little girl, stamping her little foot and clasp- 
ing her hands together. When her courage 
deserted her, she came and nestled into my 
side again, and clasped her arms round me 
tight and cried. What was to be done ? 
for whatever I might have done myself I 
could not be an accessory to Sara's secret, 
to break her kind father's heart. 

" But tell me who he is ? What is Mr. 
Langham speaking to him about?" whis- 
pered Sara at last. 

" Has he not told you who he is?" 

" Only that soon he will be able to come 
to papa and tell him everything, but that 
his duty to somebody prevents him speak- 
ing now, till he has permission," said Sara, 
under her breath. " I am not excusing 
him," she went on, lifting up her head. 
" As you say, it was my part to tell papa ; 
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and it was only just the other day that — 
that — there was anything to tell. We 
have not been going on making it up for a 
long time. We have not been keeping it 
secret for months, like some people." 

" Sara, hush," said I ; '* you know quite 
well your case and mine are not alike ; but, 
at any rate, I am older and wiser now. 
Must I, or must Harry, go and tell your 
father?" 

Sara looked at me with a degree of affec- 
tionate spite and wickedness I never saw 
equalled. " You would, you treacherous, 
perfidious creature ! " she cried, flinging 
away from me ; " but Mr. Langham 
wouldn't ! — you need not think it. You 
will have to go yourself; and papa will 
think we have had a quarrel, and won't 
believe you. Ah, Milly! here they are 
coming back. Tell me what Mr. Langham 
was saying to him ? Tell me what it all 
is?" 

If I had known ever so well what to tell 
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her, and been as willing as I was able, I 
would have been prevented by Harry's 
coming in. He was looking grave and per- 
plexed. His interview with Luigi had not 
satisfied him^ any more than such a conver- 
sation had satisfied anybody else who ap- 
proached the Italian. Sara stopped short 
with the most violent blush on her face 
when she saw him. She withdrew from 
me, and got into a corner. She went to 
the window, and pretended to be looking 
out very earnestly* She answered Harry's 
salutation only over my shoulder. The 
next moment she came whispering to me 
that it was time for her to go. Evidently, 
however much she encouraged herself by 
our example, she could not face Harry. 
She whispered, " Don't tell ! " and clenched 
her little fist at me as she went away. Of 
course I only laughed at her ; but it ap- 
peared I did not need to tell Harry. He 
came upstairs, after seeing her out, with a 
smile on his face. 
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" Has she been telling you what trouble 
she has got herself into ? Oh, don't betray 
her secret," said Harry. " I have just heard 
it from the other side. Here are other two 
fools following our example, Milly. What 
is to be done for them ? It is worse, you 
know, in their case, as I took pains to show 
Luigi. Mr. Cresswell is a different person 
from Aunt Connor ; and we two were 
equal in our poverty. I don't approve," 
said Harry, with a laugh mingling in his 
gravity, " of such a thing as this." 

" And what did he say ?" said I, think- 
ing, no doubt, that my Harry's wisdom had 
made the Italian ashamed of himself. 

Harry laughed again, but grew rather 
red. " Word for word what I used to say 
when I was explaining to myself why 
I did not go and ask you from your 
Aunt Connor. I hope they'll have as 
good an issue as we have had, Milly, 
darling," said Harry. "But here's some 
extraordinary mistake again. Either we're 
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mistaken in our guess, which I can't think 
possible, or poor Luigi's dreadfully mis- 
taken in the laws of England and of 
civilised life. Perhaps he thinks our bemg 
Protestants makes an end of law. I can't 
tell what he thinks, nor what to think of 
the whole concern myself. He refuses my 
mediation, Milly ; at least he tells me I am 
wrong." 

" Wrong in what particular ? " I asked, 
eagerly. 

Harry shook his head. " I can't tell ; 
but he will not hear of any compensation, 
or of giving up his pursuit of that poor old 
lady. When he saw what I meant he grew 
very hot and angry, and asked if I meant 
to insult him ; but afterwards said to him- 
self, ' It is in ignorance,' with a sort of 
magnanimity which would be simply ri- 
diculous according to my notion of the 
aflFair. They'll have it out their own way, 
Milly. We can't interfere, that's clear; 
only I wish there was some light thrown 
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upon it," said Harry, " before I went away, 
that I might know what your fortune is 
likely to be. What would you say if this 
grand Park of yours turned out to be no 
inheritance for us at all ?" 

" I should not break my heart ; but 
what could he have to do with the Park ?" 
cried I. " If he were Mr. Mortimer's son, 
why should Miss Mortimer be so troubled 
about it ? and how could he, if he is Miss 
Mortimer's " 

" Hush, Milly ; we don't know anything 
about it. Let's talk of our own concerns," 
said Harry, with a sigh. These words 
plunged me back again into the mood from 
which Sara had roused me. The other 
things went like shadows — this was the 
real life which belonged to us. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

I don't remember very well after that how 
these outside affairs went on. I used to 
see them both, of course. Sara came to me 
almost every day, and sometimes helped 
with my work, and sometimes played with 
baby, and sometimes would read aloud to 
me when Harry was out. She meant it 
very well, and was very good, and a com- 
fort, as much as that was possible. I re- 
member being glad when she read, and 
did not talk, for then I was free to my 
own thoughts. I daresay, thinking it over 
since, that it must have been just the fasci- 
nation of seeing her constantly, which for 
that interval took precedence of everything 
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in Luigi's mind, and kept him inactive ; for 
I heard from Aunt Milly that he had not 
been to the Park again, nor heard of in any 
way, so far as she knew. And Miss Mor- 
timer had been ailing too, and had very 
bad nights, and had been a whole week that 
she did not come downstairs. I heard all 
these things at the time without taking any 
notice of them. Harry, after finding him- 
self so unsuccessful with Luigi, had given it 
all up ; and we were both too much occu- 
pied with our own concerns to think of 
anything else. We did not talk much of 
what was to happen when he was gone. It 
had come to be tacitly concluded that I 
was to go with Aunt MQly ; and, I suppose, 
that thought that crossed Harry's mind 
after his conversation with Luigi, — " What 
if the Park should turn out to be no inherit- 
ance of ours after all ? " — had passed away 
again as it came. I can't say I ever thought 
of the Park at that time one way or an- 
other ; and I am sure what Harry was glad 
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for me to have, was not the prospect of a 
great fortune, but the presence of a dear 
friend. 

One day he rode out to see Aunt Milly, 
and take leave of her. He saw them both, 
he told me, but nothing passed that I cared 
to inquire into. We had a great deal to do, 
which helped us to pull through these days. 
It was such a difficulty to get those things 
which I had collected, packed. Harry's 
servant came, and puflfed and scratched his 
head over them, and poor Domenico came 
up to help ; and what with his broad laughs 
and pantomime, and his determination to 
get everything in, and his cheerfulness over 
all his failures, and the ludicrous way in 
which he and Thomson addressed each 
other, each in his own language, and abused 
each other too, even I was obliged to laugh, 
and the assistants were all kept in good- 
humour. I feel as if it had been very dark 
all these days — often raining, always 
cloudy, the streets muddy and uncomfort- 
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able, and the air stifling. I can't tell 
whether it was so in reality, but it certainly 
seemed so to me. 

Then the very last day came. Harry was 
specially busy all that day ; there were all 
the men to look after, and he was acting 
adjutant. I went out by myself to see 
whether I could not find anything else he 
might want. It was very fatiguing walk- 
ing — I suppose it was a rainy day. When 
I came in I felt very faint, and sat down 
on a chair in the hall for an instant 
to recover myself. I can't tell how Luigi 
knew that I was there; but he came out 
to the door of his room, and stood look- 
ing at me for a moment. I got up, being 
jealous that anybody should see me break 
down, just then ; but he held up his hand 
as if to beg me to stay, 

" May I say how I think of you ? " he 
said. " Just now you are never out of my 
mind, you and that brave Langham. Pa- 
tience, patience! such men come back — ^they 
come back ! " 
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"Ob, hush, hush, hush!" I cried. I 
could say nothing more, and pressed past 
him to go upstairs. 

He put his hand on mine when I laid it 
on the rail of the stairs, detaining me. 
"We are cousins," he said, softly; " do not 
put me away. In my country we say 
cousin-brother — it does not matter, it is the 
same. I will be your brother if you will 
let me. Tell him. I am not to be ashamed 
of; he knows not; but ii she will not do 
what is right, soon all the world must 
know. I am your brother, at your disposi- 
tion. Say it to him. I will not come to 
say farewell to disturb you — but tell him j 
he shall trust me, and you may want a 
brother ; we are of one blood." 

" Oh, let me go ! " I cried. " I can't ask 
you how this is. I can't thank you, though 
I am sure it is kindness. I can't think of 
anything to-day ; let me go." 

Luigi kissed my hand, and let me go. It 
startled me very much for the moment. I 
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rushed upstairs, feeling as if he had been 
rude to me ; — but indeed he had not been 
rude to me, nor anything the least like it. 
But it startled me into realising all that 
was going to happen. That I should be 
alone as to-morrow. I remember running 
and clutching at the blinds which were 
down, and drawing them up with great 
haste, and almost passion. It seemed to 
me as if that dim light were predicting 
something; as if the furniture standing 
about was looking on, and knew what was 
going to be. Now the time was come ; I 
had gone over it and over it in my fancy ; 
this would be the last of my rehearsals ; 
to-morrow Harry would be away. 

And the to-morrow came, as they always 
do. I did not feel in the least diminished 
in my strength. I did not feel I had any 
body at all that morning. I went with him 
to the railway steadily, you may suppose* 
I would not lose a moment of the time we 
were to be together in any folly about my- 
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self. I remember him saying something 
about me going home alone, and all that, as 
men will do. But I did not lose sight of 
him till the last moment when the train 
disappeared into the tunnel ; and I can't tell 
how long I stood there watching, after it 
had vanished far into that darkness. Now 
he was gone! Another train came up, 
and the crowd disturbed me standing there 
aU by myself. I did not feel as if it were 
true ; but I went away all the same. I 
said to myself, over and over again, " He is 
gone ;" but it did me no good. I went out 
of the railway not believing in it. Outside 
there was the cab waiting for me. But 
Domenico rushed forward to open the door, 
and somehow they had contrived that 
Lizzie and baby should be there to take me 
home. I heard afterwards that Luigi and 
Domenico were both watching close by all 
the time, in case I should faint, or some- 
thing. I suppose they thought I would 
faint, not knowing any better. Lizzie's 
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great eyes, panic-struck, gazing in my face, 
full of tears that she durst not let fall, 
struck me quite strangely when I got into 
the cab; and then little Harry stretched 

out his arms to me — and then . But 

even at the worst it was not so dreadful as 
I thought it would be. I was not sitting 
blind and desperate, with all the world dark 
before me. No, no; and God forgive me 
for thinking I should. Harry was living 
and well, and gone to do his duty; and 
this was his boy smiling in my fece, and 

the sun was shining . And I had to 

live, and to be patient, and to pray. 

When we got home. Aunt Milly's kind 
face, anxiously gazing out of the window, 
was the first thing I saw. She came run- 
ning downstairs to take me in her arms ; 
she seemed to think it strange I could walk 
in so steadily, and did not want any sup- 
port. Sara was upstairs too. I have no 
doubt it was kind, the kindest thing pos- 
sible ; but I felt dreadfully fatigued, some* 
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how, with that morning's work. I could 
have liked to have been by myself a little. 
I went to my own room to put off my 
bonnet, and sat down with a kind of pang 
of comfort. I thought I was glad it was 
over ; and then my eye fell on Harry's old 
scarf — and somehow the silence came ringing 
about my ears with no " Milly, darling ! " 
sounding through it; and I began to see it 
was true, and he was away. 

When Aunt Milly came stealing into the 
room after me, she dropped down by my 
side where I was kneeling, and put her kind 
arms round my waist. " Yes, dear, cry!" 
said Aunt Milly, " it will do you good ! " But 
I did not cry after that — I was better. I 
was glad it was over now. 

We waited till we had a message by the 
telegraph to say the ship was just sailing 
out of the Mersey ; for Harry had stopped 
with me till the very last moment. And 
then we went away. I remember every- 
thing so clearly that happened that day. I 
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remember how the sun kept shining, and 
how they all looked at me as if I had been 
ill, and had to be watched and cared for at 
every step. It was all very new to me. In 
the hall, as we were going away, Luigi 
came up to me again. Aunt Milly had made 
me take her arm ; not that I needed it, 
but she seemed to think I ought to need it. 
Luigi came and took my hand. " Kemem- 
ber !" he said, "I am your brother, at your 
disposition, till he comes back." I don't 
think I made him any answer ; for the very 
sight of him made Aunt Milly tremble. 
He went out after us to put us into the 
carriage, and somehow managed to do it, 
though Aunt Milly was afraid of him. He 
put her in last of aU, and kissed her hand. 
Aunt Milly did not say anything to me for 
a long time after. She kept gazing out of 
the carriage windows as long as she could 
see Luigi ; and I have a kind of conscious- 
ness that he stood there, with his hat oflF, as 
long as we could be seen on the road. For 
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the moment she had returned into her own 
trouble and forgotten mine. I leaned out 
of the other window, and felt the wind on 
my face. Ah, God send the winds were 
safe upon the sea ! He was gone — really 
gone. I was not even to hear of him for a 
long time ; and when I was to see him, God 
knew alone. I was swept out of his sight, 
and he out of mine, as if we did not belong 
to each other. There was only One now, in 
heaven or earth, that at the same moment 
could see him and me. When I thought of 
that it melted all my heart. Our Father, 
the only father we two had, saw us both, 
with no boundaries between us — all 
that time when I could neither see nor 
hear of Harry, God was my link to 
my husband. He knew. We were both in 
His eye if we were worlds asunder. There, 
we were near to each other, however else 
we might be separate. The impression 
came so strong upon me that for the mo- 
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ment I could not say I was less than glad. 
No distance in the world, though it put us 
for a time out of sight of each other, could 
ever put us out of the sight of God. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Nobody will be surprised when I say, that, 
after this, things got into their usual way 
very soon, and that when the event was 
over, everything subsided round it, and 
soon Aunt Milly began to forget that I was 
the invalid (in spirit) whom she had taken 
such tender care of, and brought back all 
her budget of perplexities and troubles to 
pour them into my ear; and after a day 
or two's retirement in my own room, which 
was an ease to me, I went downstairs 
and about, and took a share in everything. 
Miss Mortimer had got better of her ill- 
ness, if illness it was. She sat within the 
screen as usual, doing her knitting, and 
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not taking much notice of anybody. I 
don't know whether she had really suflFered 
in her health, but it seemed to me that 
she got thinner, and that sometimes there 
was a gleam of fiery restrained excitement 
in her eyes, which were rather cold eyes 
by nature. We were told that she still had 
very bad nights; and I am sure, two or 
three times when I met poor Carson by 
accident, it took all my self-control to keep 
me from speaking to her, and begging her 
to deliver herself, somehow, from this dread- 
ful yoke. I never saw' exhaustion and a 
kind of weak despair so written upon any- 
body's face. These bad nights, whatever 
they might be to the mistress, must have 
been murderous work to the poor maid. 

" My dear," said Aunt Milly, " I shall 
never forget that young man's look as he put 
me into the carriage, and kissed my hand." 
Aunt Milly held out her plump soft hand 
as she spoke, and looked at it. "They 
have a habit of doing so, these Italians. 
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But if you will believe me, Milly, it was 
actually an affectionate look the poor young 
fellow gave me ; and I have never asked 
you what he meant ; he was your brother, 
he said. My dear, what did he mean? 
Ah, I remember how disappointed I was to 
find that he was not your brother, and 
Kichard Mortimer's son. That would have 
been such a happy solution of everything ! 
but tell me why he called himself your 
brother? Was it only sympathy, Milly ?" 

" He said we were of the same blood ; 
he said we were relations," said I, with 
some hesitation. 

The book she had been reading fell out 
of Aunt Milly's hand. " Relations ! " she 
cried, faltering and growing pale ; " then, 
Milly, there can be no doubt at all about it. 
Milly, I tell you he must be my father's 
son; how could you be relations? And 
indeed, indeed," cried Aunt Milly, growing 
more and more agitated, " I can't bear this 
any longer. Now you are with me to sup- 
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port me, I must take it into my own hands. 
I will go and write to him this moment, and 
ask him down here to clear it all up. Don't 
say anything — I must do it ; it is impossible 
to go on living in this way." 

" But Miss Mortimer?" said I. 

"Miss Mortimer?" cried Aunt Milly, with 
a little scream, that was almost hysterical, 
" what can my sister Sarah have to do with 
it? It is no harder upon her than it is 
upon me. If he is my father's son, how 
can she be mixed up in it? And how can 
you and he be relations unless he is my 
father's son? Don't speak to me, Milly. 
He shall come here and tell it all, and 
at least we shall know what there is to 
fear." 

"But if she were too much excited it might 
make her ill," said I, dreading that visit, 
without knowing anything to say against it. 

" I can't help it ! " cried Aunt MiUy, " I 
am desperate. Think of living and en- 
joying what doesn't belong to you! Oh, 
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Milly, Milly ! what do you think I must do ? 
I never was in secrets and mysteries before; 
it's dreadful to rae ; and Sarah would not 
yield to tell what she's kept hidden so long, 
not for her life. We'll see how she looks 
to-night. I did not think she looked any 
worse than usual. I would not hurt her, 
you may be sure, not for any relief to my- 
self ; but we can't go on with this hanging 
over us, Milly," she said, with faltering lips, 
"I'll write to-morrow; I certainly will 
write to-morrow. Relations ! My dear, dear 
child, it will be a dreadful disappointment 
to you ; but that is as good as proof." 

Poor Aunt Milly ! she was desperate, as 
she said; and what good it would do writing, 
or asking, or even demanding anything, that 
one of the people who knew it would guard 
at the cost of her life, and that the other 
would disclose only at his own time, I 
could not see. Luigi had refused to tell 
her already ; he would not tell Sara Cress- 
well. He was waiting a permission that 
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never, never in this world would be given. 
And he, too, must be deluded. What could 
he think our laws or our principles were if 
he could have any rights, but those of 
shame ? It was all a mystery ; I could see 
that Aunt Milly's idea was quite a false 
one. But I dared not tell her that idea of 
my own, which, perhaps, for anything I 
knew, might prove as false as hers. 

That morning I went out with Lizzie and 
i3ay boy. He could walk now along the 
sunny road holding my finger, and trot 
after his own little shadow, and try to 
catch the motes in the sunshine, as I sup- 
pose all babies do — but, to be sure, it is just 
as original and strange in every child that 
does it, for all that. I was walking by 
him, very tranquil and even contented in 
my mind. There had been very quiet 
weather ; and little Harry was so well and 
so beautiful ; and I felt so much more as if 
I could trust my Harry himself in God's 
hands without trembling for him every 
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moment, that my heart opened out a little 
to the beautiful day. I don't know that I 
could have borne to see Domenico, much less 

to speak to him, but for that 

For there was Domenico, unmistakably, 
on the edge of the common. He was dressed 
in a white linen suit, all white, as if he 
wanted to make his enormous bulk and his 
black beard as remarkable as possible in 
this beardless and sober-minded country. 
It was warm weather now, and I daresay 
he thought the hot summer was coming as 
•in his own home. Baby, with whom he 
had always been a favourite, gave a little 
shout at sight of him, and tottered forward 
a step or two. Of course Domenico's hat 
had been in his hand from the first moment 
he saw me. He threw it down on the 
grass now, and seized little Harry, and 
tossed him up in his arms. I was afraid of 
this play, but my brave boy was not ; he 
actually boxed at Lizzie with his little fists 
when I begged Domenico to set him down. 
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*' Pardon," said Domenico ; '* I — me — 
make demand of the signora, pardon — it 
pleases to the piccolo signorino beebee. I 

— Domenico — here — this," said the great 
fellow, punching his breast, that I might 
be quite sure of the person he meant, " take 
joy in heart for see the signora another time." 

" Thank you, Domenico," said I. " I 
shall never forget how kind you have been. 
What is it that brings you here?" 

Domenico pointed round to various points 
of the compass, not seeming sure which to 
fix upon, and then burst into a great laugh • 
at himself. " It pleases to the signora to 
pardon," said Domenico ; " when not to have 
the book, not clevare to make the speak. 
Here is the master of me." 

" Your master, Domenico ? — where ? " 
cried I. 

" Once more Domenico looked round to 
all the points of the compass. " He here 

— he there — puff — Ecco I — he move far 
away — to make the time go. Here my 
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master come to make the visit — the signora 
not to know the other signora ? Yes, yes ; 
in that large big palazzo of not any colour. 
Behold ! The my master there go." 

" Who is he going to see there ?" asked 
I, with some anxiety. 

Domenico held up his hand with many, 
elaborate gestures of caution and silence. 
Then he bent his enormous person forward 
and stooped to my ear. When he spoke 
it was in a whisper. " It is need to speak 
silent — silent ! The signora contessa," 
said Domenico, with the half-important, 
half-guilty air of one who communicates a 
secret. I drew back from him in utter 
bewilderment — what could he mean ? 

" There is no contessa there, Domenico," 
said I, in my ordinary tone ; " your master 
is deceived." 

Domenico held up his hand with an 
evident entreaty that I would be cautious. 
Then he looked back upon Lizzie, the only 
person in sight. " I not fear for the Lizzie," 
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said Domenico; and then launched forth 
into a half-whispered description of the 
contessa, whoever that might be. But I 
confess that Domenico's description, being 
Italian whenever he warmed, and only 
when he slackened and recollected himself 
.fedling into such English as he was capable 
of, was difficult to make out. I fully 
entered into Lizzie's feeling, that it was 
" awfu' fickle to ken what he meant when 
it was a long story." I remained pro- 
foundly bewildered, and unable to make 
out one word in ten. As for learning any- 
thing about the contessa — poor fellow! — 
or, rather, it was his master that was to be 
pitied — evidently here was some new mis- 
take, some additional impediment to the 
finding out of this mystery. I left Lizzie 
with little Harry on the common, and went 
rather sadly home. This little bit of ap- 
parent foolishness naturally set me all 
astray as to the mysterious business which 
had cost us so much thought. Was it a 
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mistake of Domenico's, perhaps? for Luigi 
and Miss Mortimer had actually met, and 
there could be no mistake there. 

When I looked back that great white 
apparition was keeping Lizzie company on 
the common. They were a strange couple ; 
but I cannot say I had any such doubts or 
fears concerning Domenico's attendance, as 
a proper mistress ought to have had. I 
flattered myself Lizzie was a great deal too 
young to take any harm. She stood with 
her red-brown hair a little blown about her 
eyes; her clear, sanguine complexion, her 
angular and still awkward figure, looking up 
at the man-monster beside her, and holding 
up her hand to shade her eyes from the sun, 
which was shining in her face. While 
Domenico, with all his great proportions 
expanded by his white dress, impended 
over her, his smiUng mouth opening in the 
midst of his black beard, an outre extra- 
ordinary foreign figure, enough to drive 
q2 
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any staid English village out of its pro- 
priety. I remember the picture they made 
as distinctly as possible, with the green 
common surrounding them, and the gorse • 
bushes all bursting into flower; and my 
own beautiful baby tottering about the 
fragrant grass. I was quite secure in 
Lizzie's love and Domenico's kindness. I 
went away with a smile at the curious 
group upon that soft English common — 
both figures alien to the soil — and with a 
tenderness in my breast to them both. 
Domenico had made himself well under- 
stood in another language, if not in that of 
ordinary spoken communications. I shall 
always have a kindness to his whole nation 
for that good fellow's sake. 

As I paused at the gate of the Park, I 
saw another figure advancing by an opposite 
road. I recognised Luigi in a moment. 
He was coming hurriedly down between the 
green hedges, no doubt coming to pay that 
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visit of which Domenico had warned me. 
I rushed in, with all the eagerness of a child, 
to get my bonnet off and be in the drawing- 
room before he came. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

When I reached the drawing-room, after 
throwing off my bonnet and arranging my 
hair in the most breathless haste, terrified 
to hear the summons at the door before I 
was downstairs, I was thunderstruck to find 
Sara Cresswell there. The sight of her 
made an end of my awkward feeling of 
shame for my own haste and curiosity. 
Surely this was nothing less than a crisis 
that was coming, Sara had just arrived, 
and was explaining the reasons for her visit 
in such a very fluent and demonstrative way, 
that I could see at once they were all made 
up, and some motive entirely different from 
those she mentioned had brought her. She 
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was still in her hat and velvet jacket, seated 
rather on the edge of her chair, talking 
very volubly, but looking breathless and 
anxious, while Aunt Milly, who was sitting 
in her own place, opposite her sister, and 
near the fireplace, looked at her, perplexed 
and uncertain, evidently rather suspicious 
of the many motives which had procured 
us this visit ; which, if Sara had only said 
nothing about it, would have been received 
as a delightful surprise, and wanted no 
accounting for» It was evidently a great 
relief to Sara when I came in ; she came 
to kiss me, turning her face away from 
Aunt Milly, and caught hold of me so 
tight, and gave me such a troubled, em- 
phatic look, that even if I had not 
heard before, I should have known 
something was coming. I stood by her 
breathless for a moment, wondering why 
the door-beU did not ring, — Luigi had 
certainly had abundant time to have got to 
the door, — and then went up to the other 

Q4 
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end of the room on pretence of finding 
my work; while Sara, instead of following 
me, dropped into her chair again, evidently 
too nervous, too anxious, too eager to see 
the first of it and lose nothing, to do 
anything but sit still. We were both 
traitors and plotters. She had come to 
watch something that was about to happen, 
but which the principal person concerned 
did not know. While I, more cruel still, 
took my trembling way up to the other 
end of the apartment, and stationed myself 
behind Aunt Milly, that I might not lose 
a look or word from Miss Mortimer. I 
felt ashamed of myself, but I could not 
help it. I felt a kind of conviction that 
this was to be the decisive day. 

But still there was no sound at the door; 
there was time to look round all the peace- 
able vast room, and be struck by the quiet- 
ness, the repose of the scene in which some 
act of this mysterious drama was about to 
be enacted. It was always very light here, 
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but the bright day and the sunshine out 
of doors, made it now even lighter than 
usual, and refused to any of us the slightest 
shade for our faces, whatever undue ex- 
pression might come to them. Sara had 
adopted the only expedient possible, by 
turning her back upon the light, and had, 
besides, a little shelter in her hat. But 
dear Aunt MiUy, looking at her favourite 
with a troubled inquiring expression, and 
laying down the work she had in hand 
in order to examine Sara's counten- 
ance the better, was so fully set forth 
in all her looks, movements, and almost 
feelings, by that broad clear daylight, that 
I shrank back from it in spite of myself, 
fearing that it would betray me too. The 
only shadow in the room was that afforded 
by Miss Mortimer's screen. She sat there 
just as usual, in her violet-coloured dress, 
her light muslin embroidered scarf, worn 
without any lining, now that the weather 
was warm, and her pretty cap, with ribbons 
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corresponding to her dress ; her head moving 
so slightly that it was difficult to perceive 
the motion; her pattern-book open on her 
knee, her head bent over it. At this 
moment, when the thunders of Providence 
were just about to break over her, she sat 
there, with her head over her knitting-book, 
counting her stitches, and trying a new 
pattern. When I saw how she was occu- 
pied, my own trembling pretence at work 
fell from my hands. I gazed at her openly 
with a wonder which was almost awe. 
My heart cried out against her in her dread 
composure. The Avenger was coming, and 
there she sat, all conscious, aware, in every 
nerve, of her guilt, and yet able to main- 
tain that hideous calm. Yes! it would 
have been sublime had she been a good 
woman, threatened by some undeserved 
doom. I declare it was ghastly^ devilish, 
dreadful to me ! 

All this time nobody came to the door. 
I daresay, perhaps, it was not very many 
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miDutes after all ; but in the excitement 
and suspense it seemed a very long time 
to me. And either the house was specially 
quiet, or there was somethiug in my agi- 
tated condition which made me think so. 
Miss Mortimer never lifted her head; if 
she had not been so engaged with her 
pattern, surely she would have noticed 
the perplexed looks of Aunt Milly, and 
my excited face. But she did not, she 
kept working on at her new stitch. We 
all relapsed into perfect silence; Sara's 
voluble excuses for herself died all at once 
off her lips. Aunt Milly dropped into a 
strange anxious silence, looking at her. 
As for myself, I could not have spoken a 
word whatever had been the consequences. 
Sara's nervous motion of her foot on the 
carpet startled me so much that I had 
nearly committed myself by some cry of 
agitation. It was a dread, inexplainable 
pause, which nobody dared either break or 
account for. Dead silence and expectation. 
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And Miss Mortimer bending her head over 
her pattern-book counting the loops for her 
new stitch. 

The bell did not ring. If it had rung it 
might have startled us all so much as to 
diminish the sense of what was coming; 
there was no such premonition ; — a little 
sound of steps and subdued voices in the 
hall made my heart beat so loud that I felt 
sure Aunt Milly must have heard it. Sara 
looked up at me suddenly when that sound 
became audible. Her face was perfectly 
colourless, and her hands firmly clasped to- 
gether. 

" Children, what is it ? " said Aunt 
Milly, with a sharp frightened cry, break- 
ing off suddenly in a troubled manner as 
the steps drew nearer. Miss Mortimer 
lifted her head from her book. She looked 
up, she looked full at me ; she smiled. She 
was listening, but she was not afraid. 

When suddenly the door was thrown 
open; Ellis called out, with his fullest voice, 
"The Count Sermoneta," and somebody 
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came in. I cannot tell who it was that 
came in. I heard Sara cry out with a kind 
of shriek and repeat the name, " The Count 
Sermoneta ! " The work and the book and 
all the trifling matters about her fell off 
from Miss Mortimer. She rose up, clench- 
ing her hand, ghastly, like a dead woman. 
She cried out in a voice I shall never forget ; 
" He is dead, dead 1 " she cried, with the 
wildest scream and outcry, " I tell you, 
he is dead, dead ! My God, he is dead ! 
Will nobody believe me ? " shrieked out the 
miserable woman. Her sister ran to her, 
and was thrust away with those terrible 
clenched hands. But she never turned to 
look, nor cast aside her screen that hid the 
new comer from her. She stood still like 
some frightful statue, rigid, with her wild 
eyes fixed upon the air before her — heaven 
knows what she might see there ! — listening 
in some frightful agony to the steps that 
came slowly up the room. When that 
scream burst from her the footsteps faltered 
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and stopped. Then Miss Mortimer looked 
at me, the only creature she saw before her, 
and laughed a dreadful laugh of madness 
and misery. " He knows it ! " she cried out, 
triumphantly, " if you did not, he does. 
He is dead, dead ! " and then came to an- 
other dreadful pause, leaning her clenched 
hands upon the table and fixing her wild 
eyes upon something straight before her. 
While I followed the mad stare of her eyes 
with a shudder I could not refrain, another 
person came with noiseless rapidity into 
the spot she was gazing on. It was not a 
spectre — it was simply Luigi, from whose 
face agitation had banished all the colour, 
and who stood trembling and speechless, 
wringing his hands, and gazing at her with 
an unspeakable appeal and entreaty. She 
did not say anything more ; she stood with 
her eyes full opened and staring wide, lean- 
ing her hands on that table. I believe, if 
anybody had touched her, she would have 
fallen. I almost believed, while I looked at 
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her, that she had died standing, and that it 
was a lifeless form that stood fixed in that 
horrible erect attitude, fronting ns all, 
fronting a thousand times more than us, 
all the guilt and sins of her life. I gave a 
cry myself in the extremity of my terror 
and trouble. I went to her, I cannot tell 
how, stumbling over Aunt Milly, who had 
either fallen or fainted, or I cannot tell what. 
I went and put my arm round that dread- 
ful ghastly figure. It was not her I was 
approaching, but «V, the terrible mask and 
image of her. I had not a thought but that 
she was dead. 

When I touched her, she fell, as I had 
thought she would. But so strong an im- 
pression did her dreadful appearance have 
upon me, that, when her figure sank into 
the chair and showed some elasticity, instead 
of going down on the floor, crumbling down, 
dropping to pieces, as somehow I had ex- 
pected, I was struck with a horrible fear 
and surprise. She was not dead. I called 
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out to them all, what were we to do ? and 
she seemed to hear me. I saw, with a ter- 
ror I cannot explain, her terrible eyes turn 
from Luigi — they looked at me, at Aunt 
Milly, they cast a glance over the room. 
Was it that the spirit was living and the 
body dead ? 

I cannot tell what we did for a dreadful 
interval after that. Carson came into the 
confused crowd. Luigi disappeared to find 
a doctor, and we tried to get her lifted and 
laid upon the sofa. But though she neither 
moved nor spoke, and scarcely seemed to 
breathe, she resisted, in some dreadful way, 
and would not be removed. I shall never 
forget that dreadful face ; when I am ill it 
comes back to me, a recollection never to 
be banished ; — dead — yet never consenting 
to die, keeping alive, determined, resolute, 
unshaken. I can see the discoloured lips 
begin to move, the words formed on the in- 
articulate tongue, the eyes lightening out 
of that fixed stare. Half the house had 
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stolen into the room in this dreadful emer- 
gency without anybody observing them. 
But the dead woman observed them* And 
I, who was standing nearest, recoiled from 
her side, and the whole circle round her 
broke up and fell back in speechless horror, 
when a sound broke from that dreadful 
convulsed mouth. Only Carson, trembling 
but faithful, stood by her mistress. The 
poor creature said she understood that 
sound. It was to send everybody away, 
said the woman, whose limbs would scarcely 
support her, and whose very teeth chattered. 
They all went away, terrified but curious ; 
the boldest lingered behind the screen. 
Nobody remained within sight of those 
dreadful eyes but Aunt Milly and me. We 
two stood huddled on each other, not dar- 
ing to say a word, or even to exchange 
looks. Carson stood by her mistress' side, 
Carson knew all and everything, more than 
we knew. She held some cordial to the 
dead lips, she chafed the ghastly hand, she 
VOL. m. R 
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gazed with pitiful eyes and tears and en- 
treaties at the terrible face. This woman 
was not deserted in her terrible necessity. 
The voice of that humble love reached 
somehow to the springs of existence, and 
she came back slowly, in a solemn, fearful 
waking, out of death into life. We stood 
looking on, with an awe and terror impos- 
sible to describe. It was a miracle slowly 
enacting before us. She was dead and was 
alive again. Ghastly and dreadful, like a 
woman out of the grave, Miss Mortimer 
woke up to all her misery again. 
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CHAPTER XTL 

This extraordinary revival was going on 
when the doctor rushed in. Carson, who 
had been the principal person in all this 
scene, rushed at him and drew him back. 
She kept her hand on his arm, detained 
him, ran into voluble but trembling expla- 
nations. When he came forward the doctor 
gazed with a troubled face at the patient. 
A fainting fit brought on by great agita- 
tion ; nobody could give any other account 
of it ; he felt her pulse, and prescribed, and 
lingered, and looked at us all with mingled 
inquiry and suspicion. What had we been 
doing to her ? Why had not she been 
removed to bed? A flash came from the 
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awakening eyes. She made a motion of 
her hand, waving him away, then looked at 
me, and pointed vaguely but imperatively 
before her. When I did not obey imme- 
diately, she repeated the question, and at 
last spoke, with great evident pain, impa- 
tience, and imperiousness : " Bring him ? " 
were those the words ? She was so impe- 
rative, so fiercely determined, that I 
hastened out to call Luigi. I found him 
at the door watching, very pale, and in 
profound distress. He came in after me 
without saying a word ; he went up to her 
without waiting for me, and knelt down at 
her feet, and took her hands in his own. 
" Mother ! Mother ! " cried the young man* 
If it did not go to her heart, it went to the 
heart of every other person present ; and 
Aunt Milly, with a great cry of amazement 
and terror, repeated it after him, "Mother!" 
But who could think of any discovery 
then ? The doctor stood listening, thunder- 
struck, behind the screen. I believe Sara 
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Cresswell was in the room. But we who 
were round about this terrible figure could 
observe nothing else, except the dread in- 
articulate waves of passion that kept rising 
in her dead face. She thrust at her son 
with a wild motion of her bloodless hands 
as if to put him away. She questioned 
him with her eyes in such frantic impa- 
tience, because he could not understand 
her, that the sight was more than I could 
bear. I fell back away from her trembling 
and like to faint. Then her will got the 
better of her weakness. She cried out 
aloud, with a voice that I am sure could 
have been heard all over the house; — it 
was not a living voice ; it rang out wild, 
and loud, and hard, in separate words, — 
"Where is he?— A^f dead! let him come. 
I know he is dead, let him come ; — Count ! " 
and here the terrible voice rose and broke 
in a wild horror of babbling cries. God 
help us ! It was a dreadful scene. Aunt 
Milly stood supporting herself by a chair, 
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unable to utter a word or even to move. 
I was afraid to stir, lest I should faint and 
fall on the floor. Carson only stood close 
by her mistress, supporting her head and 
gazing with wistful eyes at Luigi ; the young 
man stumbled up from his knees in an 
agony of pity and horror. He held up his 
hands in wild appeal, whether to her, or to 
us, or only to God, I cannot tell. " It is 
my father ! " he cried. " She thinks it was 
my father ; and I am to blame ! " Then he 
knelt down again humbly at her feet, and 
held up his clasped hands to her as if he 
were praying. I think he must have done 
it with an intention of drawing her atten- 
tion by any means, and to prove to her 
that it was the truth he said. 

" Mother," he cried, looking up at those 
eyes which had returned, and were fixed 
upon him, — " mother, I am your son ! My 
father is dead and undisturbed in his grave ; 
he has sent me to his wife. It is I, it is no 
other. He is with the saints, where there 
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are no names. It is I who am Sermoheta ; 
mother! Oh, heaven, does she not hear 
me ? will she not hear me ? It was I, only 
I. It was Luigi, Countess ! If I must not 
bear your name, I must bear my own. I 
say it was I, not my father, who can 
neither do evil nor endure it, — me, either 
Luigi Sermoneta or Lewis Mortimer, as 
you will,— your son ! " 

It is impossible to describe the effect 
this had upon us all. Aunt Milly burst 
forth into weeping, convulsive, and not to 
be restrained. Poor Carson's bosom heaved 
with ^ent sobs. Luigi, who had risen up 
as he said these last words, stood erect in a 
passionate self-assertion and defence before 
his miserable mother. Even she changed 
under this sudden blaze of revelation. She 
sat up in her chair, and grew more human ; 
her rigid head began to tremble, her dread- 
eyes to lose their horror. Now it was no 
longer that mad ghastly stare with which 
she regarded the young man before her, 
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She looked at him, leaning forward, slowly 
recovering her powers. Some convulsive 
gasps or sobs in her throat alone inter- 
rupted this pause of terrible silence. She 
looked at him, from head to foot, with a slow, 
dismal scrutiny. Only once before in her 
life had she met him face to face ; then she 
had been strong enough to send him away 
and disown him. Now, perforce, the mother 
looked at her son. The young man trembled 
under that steady gaze; he held out his 
hands, and cried out "Mother! " as if all the 
eloquence in the world lay in that word. 
She continued perusing him all over with 
that slow examination. Gradually she re- 
turned to be herself again. Not changed, 
not subdued ! Out of that death and agony 
there came forth, not a repentant woman, 
but Sarah Mortimer, a creature who would 
not believe in everlasting truth and justice— - 
not though one should rise from the dead. 
" If you are Count Sermoneta," she said, 
with all her old expression, pausing between 
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the words to get strength, but speaking in 
her usual voice, " how do you dare come 
to me and offer what your father refused ? 
Impostor ! you shall never, never, never sit 
in my father's place ! I disown you. I— ^ 
I have nothing to do with you. What! 
would you kill me again ? " 

Here I interposed ; I could not help my- 
self. My very soul sickened at her. I came 
forward, without knowing what I was doing. 
" Let her alone," I cried out, " don't say 
anything. She has died and come alive 
again, and is no better. Do you think you 
can move her ? Oh, Aunt Milly, it is your 
part now. Take him away out of her sight, 
leave her alone in her wretchedness. Can 
you bear to see her smiling there? — smiling 
at us ! She is dead, and it is a devil that 
has come into her frame ! " 

" Milly, hush, hush, you are mad," cried 
Sara Cresswell, behind me ; but Aunt Milly 
did not think I was mad. She came and 
put her arm into Luigi's, her tears driven 
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away by horror and indignation. " As sure 
as God sees us all," cried Aunt Milly, " I 
will do you justice. Come away from her, 
as Milly says. You make her wickeder and 
wickeder — Oh, wickeder than she really is ! 
Oh, Sarah," she cried out, turning suddenly 
round, "is it true ? -7- is he your son?" 

Miss Mortimer said nothing ; — the very 
colour had returned to her face. Her head 
trembled excessively, but she had forced 
some frightful caricature of a smile upon 
her lip. She held out her hand and pointed 
at them in a kind of derision. " You were 
always a fool," she said at last, with a gasp. 
Aunt Milly did not wait or hesitate any 
longer. She was possessed, like me, with a 
sudden impatience and intolerance of that 
inhuman hard-heartedness. She went away 
hastily out of the room, drawing Luigi with 
her. Miss Mortimer listened to the sound 
of their steps till it had quite died away. 
Then she turned round to Carson with some 
instinctive confession of weakness at last. 
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Their eyes met ; but even Carson could 
no longer receive this dreadful confidence. 
She stumbled back from her mistress with 
a cry. " I cannot, I cannot !" cried Carson, 
"anything but this. I held him in my 
arms a baby, and I'll never disown him, if 
I was to die." As her mistress turned round 
upon her, Carson retreated back till she 
came to the wall, and stood there, fixed and 
desperate, holding up her hands as if to 
keep off these pursuing eyes. " Whatever 
you please ! " cried Carson, " but not to dis- 
own him as I dressed the first day he was 
in this world. No! not for no payment 
nor coaxing ! Pve served you faithful all 
times and seasons, but I'll not do no more, 
not if I was to die ! " 

Miss Mortimer sat gazing at her rebellious 
maid. What no other appeal could do this 
did. She sank into the frail old woman 
she was, as she gazed at Carson, who had 
forsaken her. She broke forth into feeble, 
passionate tears. She could bear to send 
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her son away from her, but she could not 
bear to lose her faithful companion and 
attendant of forty years. " Carson ! " cried 
the poor broken voice, in a tone of absolute 
despair. Then Miss Mortimer rose up. I 
ran forward to her in terror, and so did 
Sara, but she waved us both away, steadied 
herself, cast a long look upon the woman 
who stood trembling against the wall, and 
slowly turned to make her way out of the 
room. She walked like some one upon 
whom sudden blindness had fallen, waver- 
ing, stopping to steady herself, putting out 
her hand to pilot the way, groping through 
the piercing daylight that penetrated every 
comer of the room. We followed her, 
trembling and terrified. As she went slowly 
through the long room, heavy sobs came 
from her poor breast, sobs of which she was 
not conscious; her muslin scarf had been 
torn and crushed in her dreadful faint, if 
it was a faint, and hung all dishevelled 
from her shoulders. One hand hung loosely 
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down bj^ her side, the other she groped 
with as she made her way. Now and then 
she moaned aloud. Oh, miserable forsaken 
creature ! there had been still one link of 
life to hold her on to the living world. 

We went after her, silent, hushing our 
very steps lest she should turn upon us, 
and watching with a perfect awe of wonder 
how she steered herself through the room ; 
she stumbled on the stair, but still rejected 
any assistance. All the way up she went 
forlorn, accepting no support. When we 
reached her door, I rushed forward not to 
let her shut me out. " Let me be your 
maid to-night," I cried out, laying my hand 
upon hers. Her hand made me shiver; it 
was cold, as if it had actually been dead. 
She pushed me back, not looking at me, and 
shut the door. What she did, or how she 
sustained herself in that vacant room, we 
could see no longer. Sara and I, arrested at 
the door, turned and looked into each other's 
faces. Sara broke out into the passionate 
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tears of excitement and agitation which 
could be restrained no longer. " She will kill 
herself!" cried Sara. "Oh, godmamina, let 
me in, let me in. I will never cross you or 
trouble you. I will wait upon you night 
and day; godmamma ! " No answer came. 
We tried to open the door, but she had 
fastened it. We could do nothing but leave 
her alone in this dreadful solitude. For a 
little while a rustling sound of motion was 
in the room, and still those pathetic, uncon- 
scious moans breaking at intervals into the 
silence. But after awhile all became still. 
She had not fainted or fallen, for we should 
have heard her. She made no answer to 
our entreaties — dead silence reigned in the 
room where that living spirit, with all its 
dread forces and passions, palpitated within 
its veil of worn-out flesh. I could imagine 
her taking possession of that dreadful soli- 
tude, losing at a blow far more than repu- 
tation or fair-fame, all that made her life 
tolerable to her, entering upon a new, un- 
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thought of, murderous purgatory. We could 
not make up our minds to leave that closed 
door. Sara was still crying, and almost 
hysterical with her long strain of excite- 
ment. I made her go into the neighbour- 
ing room, where Lizzie was with my boy, 
while I ran downstairs for Aunt MUly. 
Oh, what a contrast it was! I snatched 
little Harry into my arms to kiss him, and 
went away again, with a pity, I cannot 
describe, past the door where that dreadful 
forsaken woman lay alone in the silence. 
I could not bear it. God alone knew 
how she had sinned ; but to leave her thus 
deserted in her misery was not in the heart 
of man. 

I ran downstairs very hastily without 
waiting to think — at the foot of the 
stair Carson stood crying. She gasped out 
an inquiry at me which was not audible at 
first. " Is she alone ? alone ? alone ? Will 
nobody stay with her?" cried Carson. 
" Oh, ma'am, my missis will never let me 
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near her again ! I know it's no use trying ; 
but, for the love of mercy, let somebody get 
into the room! There's poisons and all 
sorts there* God forgive me! couldn't I 
have held my tongue?" cried the poor 
woman, in an agony of terror. I was angry 
with her in the impatience of my thoughts. 
I did not consider for how many long years 
Carson had endured all. 

" But why can't you go up now ? try if 
she will let you in; she is fond of you, Car- 
son," said I. " Oh, go, go, and try." 

"She'll never look at me more," said 
Carson, with mournful certainty ; " but I'll 
go, I'll try. If it was at the end of the 
world, I'd go; but she'll never see me again." 
The poor woman went upstairs saying this 
over to herself, and dreadful as it was to 
think so, I was certain she was right. 

And I went on to the library where 
Aunt Milly was. She had forgotten her 
sister. She was listening, with a glowing 
face, with tears, and outcries, and lamen- 
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tations, to the tale Luigi told her. Some 
papers were lying before them, and a minia- 
ture, which caught my eye even at such a 
moment — a picture of a lovely fair woman, 
imperious and splendid. I cannot say that 
it bore any resemblance to the wretched, 
solitary creature upstairs; but I knew it 
was Sarah Mortimer, — Sarah Mortimer, 
unkind, untrue, a woman making no ac- 
count of love or tenderness; but not the 
Sarah Mortimer who had delivered herself 
to the devil, and turned her back upon 
nature. I pointed at it unconsciously in 
my excitement. It was easier than naming 
her name. 

" Do you know she is alone upstairs, by 
herself?" I cried, "perhaps dying, and 
nobody with her ! Aunt Milly, you are her 
sister. She will neither let us in, nor 
answer us. You have a right to go to her. 
There are all kind of dangerous things in 
the room — she might die ! " 

"But Carson — Carson is there," cried 
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Annt Milly, grasping my hand, to bring me 
to myself. "My dear, Carson is a better 
companion than either you or me," 

" But Carson has gone,** I cried, " Carson 
will never be with her any more. Hush ! 
was that a sound upstairs ? Come, I en- 
treat you ! She is all alone, quite alone, 
not a creature with her. It is heartrending 
to think what she is doing there — come ! 
come ! " 

Aunt Milly still stood perplexed. She 
could not comprehend Carson^s absence, and 
I might have had a long account of the 
whole matter to go through had not Luigi 
come to my assistance. He took her hand 
hurriedly, and pressed it in his own. 

" My aunt, I can wait,'' said Luigi, "and 
I win till there is time for me; but my 
mother, my mother is '* 

Aunt MiUy started, and understood all 
in a moment. !ffis mother, the unfortunate 
wretched woman who had disowned and 
rejected him — no need for over-much ex- 
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plaining, or setting-forth of all the darker 
shades of the picture to show her wretched- 
ness. Nature and she had parted company, 
and there was nothing too dreadful that 
might not befall her in the fatal silenoe of 
that secluded room. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

All the remainder of that dreadful after- 
noon we spent in vain endeavours to get 
admission. No answer came to us from 
those closed doors — silence, dead and un- 
broken, was within those concealing walls, 
which it seemed wonderful to me did not 
beat and throb with the torturing life 
within them. The whole house was dis- 
turbed, as was to be supposed. While we 
stood in an anxious, troubled group round 
Miss Mortimer's door, Carson, with her 
melancholy and ashamed face, stood anxious 
and terrified at a little distance — the maids 
below came to take furtive peeps upon the 
stairs — and Ellis himself stood listening in 
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the hall, catching at every sound. The 
whole house was conscious of some dread- 
ful crisis, which had occurred or was occur- 
ring; and even in the frightful anxiety 
which possessed us, Aunt Milly began to 
feel that extraordinary infraction of all the 
decorums of such a house. She whispered 
to Sara to leave us, and go downstairs to 
restore the equilibrium of the household a 
little, and sent Carson into Lizzie's room, 
where the poor creature sank, overpowered 
and almost fainting, upon the bed. Then 
Aunt Milly went away to her own apart- 
ment, and came back with a huge bunch of 
keys. With these in her hand she motioned 
me to follow her round about into the 
little corridor to which Miss Mortimer's 
dressing-room opened. "Milly, stand by 
me," she cried, with a sob. " I'd rather 
face so many lions than go in upon her 
against her will — but it must be — I cannot 
help myself. , After what we saw to-day, I 
should be guilty, I should be a criminal — 
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don't you think so, Milly ? — if I left her 
alone to-night." 

It was getting dusk, and the light was 
pale and ghastly in that little corridor 
which was close upon the backstairs, and 
very bare and chill. The door opened 
without the assistance of the keys. We 
went into the little luxurious room where 
the fii*e burned brightly, warm though the 
weather was, and which bore all the maizes 
of being lived in and cherished. An 
easy-chair and footstool were placed at the 
side of the fire, and close by stood a little 
table with a raised ornamental rim, like a 
tray, in which some books and some of 
Miss Mortimer's materials for work were 
placed. At the other end of the room was a 
window, where stood a plain rush-bottomed 
chair and a large round basket of work ; 
there was Carson's place ; and the union of 
the two in this their joint retirement and 
dwelling-place — the junction of the ladjr's 
luxuries and the servant's labours in this 
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habitation common to them both— -struckme 
with a pathetic force, now that this old, long, 
immemorial connection was brought to a 
close so hurriedly. Aunt Milly did not 
linger in this room; she went straight to 
the door leading into the bedchamber which 
was fastened. "Sarah," she called softly, 
"Sarah!" there was no answer. We 
listened, and the silence round was dread- 
ful ; the silence and the gathering twilight, 
and the terrible mystery of life or death 
that lay in that closed-up room. Then she 
tried the keys with her trembling hands. 
Still not a word from the solitary within, 
not even of remonstrance or indignation. 
After what seemed to us a dreadful tedious 
interval, in which the night appeared visibly 
to darken round us, the lock at length 
• pelded. The key that had been in it fell> 
with a dull, heavy sound, inside, making 
our hearts beat. Then Aunt Milly opened 
the door. I shall never forget the sensation 
with which I entered that dark room. 
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What we were to find there, a gluistfy 
corp0e or a miserable Iiviiig creaturey no* 
body could tell; treading <m the soft carpets 
that made our footst^s ncHseless, brushing 
past those soft-drawn curtains which shut 
out every draught, coming into this atmo- 
sphere of care, and comfort, and Inxory, the 
contrast was almost too dreadful to bear. 
I remember trying to listen for her breath, 
but could not for the terrified beating of 
my own heart. The darkness made every- 
thing more dreadful still, for the blinds 
were drawn down, and the little light there 
was fell so faintly through them that we 
could scarcely find our way through the 
room. Aunt Milly was before me ; she 
made a terrified plunge forward, and gave 
a cry as we came past the head of the bed, 
which was towards the dressing-room door. 
Something lay in a heap on the floor by 
the side of the bed. She threw herself 
down on the floor beside that heap. I 
don't think she was conscious, even when 
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she touched it, what it was ; but as I 
rushed to help her, as I thought, I was 
suddenly arrested by a gleam of eyes from 
the bed. "I am not dead," said Miss 
Mortimer. I could not help nor command 
myself. • Some scream or shriek came from 
me in the extremity of my awe and terror, 
I could hear it answered by a sudden 
stir and commotion outside the door. 
" They're killing my mistress," cried 
Lizzie's voice ; and with the wildest alarm 
lest some violent attack on the door should 
follow, I rushed to it, opened it, and asked 
for lights. ^ 

Outside were half the household grouped 
at various distances. No precautions could 
stifle that eager curiosity which knew by 
instinct that some wonderful mystery was 
here. They all dispersed when they saw 
me, frightened and ashamed of themselves. 
Only Lizzie kept her ground. She seized 
hold of my sleeve and detained me. 
"You're no to stay there!" cried Lizzie. 
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" Oh, no you^ no you I You'll gang and let 
them kill you, and the bairn'U perish, and 
the Captain never come hame ! Let me in ! 
I'll get the drinks and keep up the fire, 
and never close an e'e; but it's no you 
that's to watch| and you the light o' folks 
e'en. It's no to be you ! If I was to gang 
to my bed and sleep, what would the 
Captain say to me?" cried poor Lizzie, 
with a trembling burst of excitement and 
anxiety, standing close up by me, holding 
my sleeve, pressing to enter the room. 
Somehow it comforted me, though it was a 
piece of folly. I told her again to get the 
lights, and went back into the dark, solemn 
room. These sounds of the outside world 
had not entered there. Miss Mortimer lay 
on the bed with her eyes wide-awake and 
gleaming, gathering into them all the little 
light in the room. Aunt Milly stood beside 
her, asking how she was ; herself scarcely 
recovered from the shock that had been 
given her by that heap of clothes upon the 
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floor, trembling, not knowing very well 
what she said, her great yearning anziety 
and curiosity to get at her sister's heart, 
overflowing in uneasy questions. Did she 
feel ill ? Would she have anything ? How 
was she ? Miss Mortimer took no notice of 
her questions. She repeated once "I am 
not dead,'' with a strange spitefuln^s and 
defiance, and for the rest lay silent, looking 
at me as I moved about the room, a dark 
undecipherable figure, and at poor Aunt 
Milly standing beside me. She took no 
other notice. It seemed to please her to 
lie there silent, defying all our curiosity. 
But she did not complain or &ad fault 
with our presence. ' I believe in my heart 
she was glad to have her dreadful solitude 
thus broken, and that it was a comfort to 
her desolation to see living creatures 
moving in the darkness. I cannot help 
thinking so; but after that one expression, 
twice repeated, not all the anxious questions 
of her sister could bring a syllable to 
her lips. 
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When the candles came she closed her 
eyes ; then, after a little interval, made a 
wrench at the curtains and gave an im* 
patient sigh. The sigh was for Carson, 
who doubtless knew exactly what she liked 
and what she did not like. The fire was 
laid already in the grate, and I lighted it, 
and began to put away those things which 
lay on the floor. Wherever I moved, when 
it was within her sight, she followed me with 
her eyes from within the crimson shadow 
of the curtain. She was perfectly composed 
and self-possessed. She was even well as 
it appeared. The ghastly colour had dis- 
appeared from her face. She lay there 
self-absorbed, as she had sat over her knit- 
ting. All^the dread incidents of this day 
had passed over, and left Sarah Mortimer 
unchanged. Such a woman could deny, 
defy, live through anything. I watched 

her with indescribable awe and . Well ! 

I had pitied her while she was alone ; but 
do you suppose I could love such a woman, » 
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lying there unmoved and unrepentant, in 
her dread self-occupation ? It was not pos- 
sible. I hated her, loathed her, turned 
away with sickening and disgust from her 
dreadful looks. It was hard, even, to pity 
her now. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

I HAD with difficulty overcome Aunt Milly. 
I had represented to her how much better 
I was able to bear it than she, and Aunt 
Milly herself had sent oflF Sara Cresswell to 
bed. It was late at night, and all the house 
was still. We were both together in the 
dressing-room. Nothing would persuade 
dear Aunt Milly to leave me alone to this 
vigil. She wrapped herself in a shawl and 
lay down upon the sofa. " I am at hand 
the moment I am wanted," she 3aid. I 
had kissed baby, and said my prayers be- 
side him. I was not frightened or nervous 
now. I went in, wrapped in my dressing- 
gown, to look at my patient. She stretched 
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out her hand, and then when she saw me, 
drew it back again with a fretful groan, and 
turned her face to the wall. It was Car- 
son, still Carson, whom she missed at every 
turn. But she did not answer me when 
I asked if she wanted anything, she only 
groaned again with a dismal impotence and 
impatience. I sat and watched her at a dis- 
tance while she lay there in that broad wake- 
fulness, her eyes wandering to and fro, her 
mind evidently wandering, too, into never- 
ending thought. It was to me a spirit, some- 
how, chained and fettered to a body it could 
not throw off, which lay in irksome confine- 
ment on that bed, — a spirit ever active, 
sleepless, evil. Why was I sitting up with 
her? she was not even ill. Was it that she 
had died that day, and some wicked spirit 
had taken possession of the exhausted 
frame? I declare that this idea returned 
to me in spite of myself. I could not 
escape from it; as the night crept on 
strange fears came over me. Her eyes fas- 
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cinated mine. I could not withdraw my 
gaze from those two gleams of strange light 
within the crimson curtains, moving about 
from minute to minute with their restless 
observation. What was she thinking of? 
Could she tell that, under this roof, the roof 
of his fathers, her injured son was sleeping ? 
Was she thinking of her youth, her life, 
the past, with all its dread, pertinacious, 
stubborn cruelty? I did not know then 
how the extraordinary story told by Luigi 
could be harmonised into possibility. I 
could not think of any story ; I could think 
of nothing but that solitary woman pur- 
suing those sleepless thoughts, which no- 
body shared, through all the dread re- 
cesses of her conscience, through all the 
scenes, visible to her only, of her hidden 
mysterious life. 

It must have been about midnight when 
some one knocked softly at the door. It 
made me start painfully with a terror I 
could not subdue. I rose to see who it 
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was, trembling at the summons. It was 
Carson, who called me anxiously into the 
dressing-room. She did not say anything, 
but drew me to a little medicine-chest, 
which she opened, and from which, all 
silently, with the speed of long custom, she 
took a little bottle, and dropped some of 
its contents into a glass of water. " You 
must put this by her bedside," whispered 
Carson, "and here are all her medicines; 
but don't drop them yourself, for the love 
of pity ! — youVe no experience. You might 
^ve her her death. When my missis 
wants her draughts, will you call me?" 
While I promised to do so. Aunt Milly 
woke up from a short sleep. " Has any- 
thing happened, Milly ? " she cried, starting 
up suddenly. Nothing had happened but 
that her start had thrown down a footstool, 
and made a noise which sounded dreadful 
in the calm of the night. The three of us 
dispersed hastily upon that sound. Carson 
disappeared out of the room. Aunt'Milly 
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sat up trembling on the sofa. I went back 
to the patient. The noise had roused her. 
She had struggled up in bled, and was trying 
to look round to the dressing-room door. 

" Who is it ? " she cried, when I went 
in, her eyes fixing on me with something 
of the dreadful expression they had in the 
drawing-room, as if she had lost control over 
them, and the orbs turned wildly out and 
fluttered to the light. "If it's Am, let 
him come here." 

" It was only Carson," I said. 

" Carson ? let her not come near me. I 
will do her an injury," cried Miss Mor- 
timer, .with wild exasperation. Then she 
suffered herself to fall back on her pillows. 
" They're all in a plot," she went on, " all 
in a plot, the very woman I trusted; I 
shall never trust anybody any more. But 
here's the wonderful thing ; she is just as 
great a coward as she is a fool ; and to think 
she should hate me so much as to be able 
to go up and down these passages in the 
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middle of the night with a dead man! 
Hark, there they are ! " 

I fell back from the bedside at the 
words, unable to refrain from a shudder of 
horror. 

"You're afraid," said Miss Mortimer, 
looking at me with a kind of contemptuous 
curiosity. "Yet you saw him come in 
yesterday and you did not faint. I re- 
member seeing you stare and stare. Ah ! 
it's strange to see a dead man ! " 

" I saw nobody but Luigi ; nobody but 
your son," cried I, in dismay. 

When it was said I drew back in alarm, 
lest the words should rouse her into passion. 
But they did not. She was beyond that. 

" I could not see him, though," she con- 
tinued, going on in her dreadful monologue ; 
" it was only a kind of feeling he was there, 
and the scent of the syringas in the garden. 
You know it's very overpowering; those 
they call the Virgin's Breast. It was that 
made me faint." 
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Here she fixed her eyes on me again, as 
if she imagined that she had been setting 
up a plausible plea and dared me to contra- 
dict it, 

" I wonder if he's as handsome now he's 
dead," she went on in a very low tone; 
" he was never as handsome for a man as 
I was for a woman. I'll never, never speak 
to Carson again ; but you might ask her if 
he's kept his looks. Ah ! I thought I saw 
some one behind the curtains there ; but 
he'll never appear to me. For he swore, 
you know, he swore, he was never to give 
me any trouble, and he kept his word till 
he died." 

^* Oh, Miss Mortimer," — I cried, coming 
forward to the bed with the glass in my 
hand. She held out hers eagerly, and inter- 
rupted me. 

" Miss Mortimer ! to be sure I am Miss 
Mortimer ; I have alwaysbeen Miss Mortimer, 
you know that ; then what's all this made 
up story about a son ? For, you know," she 
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said, sinking her voice again into a whisper, 
and holding the glass in her hand, " to be 
called countess would have been a tempta- 
tion to many a woman. But I never would 
have it, not for a day, never after he refused 
to take our name. That's what a man calls 
love, you know. You shall take his name 
if it's a beggar's, and he will not take yours 
if it brings a kingdom. But I was not the 
sort of woman to be a beggarly Italian 
countess. And I've beaten him in his 
grave," she cried out, in ghastly triumph, — 
" in his grave Tve got the victory over him ! 
Here's the child on his knees to me to call 
him Lewis Mortimer. Ah ! you're Kichard 
Mortimer's daughter. I might have married 
Eichard if I had known how things were 
going to turn out. We'll set it all right to- 
morrow. Yes ; stand by me, and we'll set 
it all right, all right. There's no dead 
man shall conquer me. Do you hear? 
There he is pacing about the passage as he 
used [to do when I refused to see him. 

T 3 
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But he dared not come in ; no, not if I had 
been a thousand times his wife." 

And I cannot help it if people may 
think me a fool ; there were steps outside 
in the passage. If it was a living creature 
I cannot tell ; but, as certain as I live, there 
were footsteps going up and down, up and 
down, with a heavy, melancholy tread. 
She looked at me full in the face as we 
heard them going on. She began to trem- 
ble so that the bed shook under her ; her 
eyes grew wilder, her colour more ghastly. 
In spite of all she said, she was stricken to 
her very heart with fear. 

And as for me, I did not feel I bad 
courage to open the door. I called out, 
" Whoever you are, go away, I beseech, — 
go away ! She cannot rest while you are 
here." The steps stopped in a moment; 
then, after a pause, went on and went 
away, growing fainter in the distance. 
Thank heaven it must have been somebody 
living ! perhaps Carson, perhaps her son. 
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When I came back to the bedside she 
had dropped asleep — actually, in the midst 
of her terror, had fallen into an unnatural 
slumber. It was an opiate that Carson 
had given her. The little medicine-chest 
was full of different kinds of opiates. 
Scarcely one of them that was not marked 
poison. I looked into the dressing-room 
for a minute to comfort poor Aunt Milly, 
who had heard all her sister said, and was 
in a dreadful state of agitation. She kissed 
me and blessed me, and leaned her dear 
kind head upon my shoulder for the mo- 
ment I dared stay beside her. " She would 
never have said so much to me," said Aunt 
Milly, and wrapped her own shawl round 
me, and tried to make me take some wine 
which she had brought upstairs. When I 
would not take that, lest it should make me 
sleepy. Aunt Milly got up from the sofa to 
make some tea for me. Everybody knows 
such nights — everybody knows how some 
one always tries to comfort the watcher 

T 4 
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with such attentions — tender, useless, heart- 
breaking attempts at outside consolation. 
I went back to the sick room with a pang 
both of relief and anguish. If it had been 
my husband or my baby that I was watch- 
ing! Thank God it was not so! but the 
picture came before me with a terrible force 
just then, when I did not know where 
Harry was, nor how he might be lying, nor 
who might be watching over him. I tried 
to shut out my own thoughts from this 
room; but who could ever do that? I 
fancied I could see white soldiers' huts 
rising in the darkness, and groans of 
wounded men. It was a relief to me when 
my patient groaned and turned in her bed. 
But she did not wake ; she lay all night 
long in what seemed more like a stupor 
than a sleep, interrupted by groans and 
stifled outcries, and long sighs that broke 
one's heart. No wonder we had heard of 
her bad nights. 

In the morning, when she woke at last, 
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Miss Mortimer turned round upon me with 
a half-stupefied, wondering stare. Then she 
recollected herself. She did not speak, but 
I saw all the thoughts of the previous night 
come slowly back to her face. She watched 
me arranging the room in the cheerful 
morning light; she even permitted me to 
raise her among her pillows, and swallowed, 
though with an effort, the tea I brought 
her. She bore no malice against me for 
anything I had said. She seemed even 
pleased to have me beside her ; but it was 
not for my sake ; I believe she thought I 
was doing it for an interested reason. And 
she — she thought she had found an accom- 
plice in me. 

This morning she spoke with difficulty, 
and her looks were changed. She looked 
ill, very ill. The morning light showed a 
strange widening and breadth about her 
eyes, a solemn fixed expression in her face, 
which, though I had never watched it 
coming before, went to my heart with an 
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instinctive chill and recognition. She 
could not bear me to be out of her sight for 
moment. When I went to the dressing- 
room door to speak a word to Aunt Milly 
she called me back with an impatient, stifled 
cry. At last she beckoned me close to her 
bedside. 

" I want — I want — send — let him 
come," she stammered out. 

"Luigi?"Isaid. 

She clasped her hands together in an 
access of passion. " To make my will," she 
cried, with a kind of scream ; " now — now 
— ^this moment." When she had uttered the 
words she fell back panting, a flush of 
weakness and fever coming to her face. I 
went and told Aunt Milly, who, all troubled, 
as she was, sent off a messenger immediately 
for Mr. Cresswell. "I will send for the 
doctor, too, and — and the clergyman; but 
what can Dr. Koberts do for herV^ cried poor 
Aunt Milly, wringing her hands The 
clergyman ! What, indeed, could that sleek, 
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comfortable man do, at this deathbed of 
guilt and passion ? Ah me ! A poor priest 
might have done something, perhaps, or a 
poor preacher accustomed to matters of life 
and death. 

The day glided on while we waited. She 
would not let me leave her; but she did 
not say an3^hing, except disjointed mur- 
murs, and strange broken conversations 
with herself. It was not the present time 
that her mind was busy with. Listening 
in the silence of that room I became aware 
of a passionate prime of life, an Italian 
summer, a bitter mortification, disappoint- 
ment revenge — revenge which had come 
back upon the remorseless inflictor, and 
made her life the desert it had been. It 
all opened up before me in breaks and 
glimpses; afterwards, when I knew the 
story, it was with the force of an actual 
representation that I remembered this bro- 
ken, unconscious autobiography. She was 
not raving; she was only calling up and 
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setting in order the incidents of that crisis 
of her life. I cannot follow her through it 
now; but I remember that the awe, and 
interest, and excitement kept me from feel- 
ing any weariness. I could not turn away 
for any sort of refreshment ; I sat fascinated 
before that revelation of the secret of her 
days. She seemed to have foresworn hus- 
band and child, life itself and all that made 
it bearable, in dreadful vengeance for some 
broken promise or unfulfilled vow. Her 
father came flitting across the troubled 
picture ; the count, and some dreadful con- 
troversy about a name, all intermixed with 
recollections of certain rooms and their 
furniture; of a garden and a thicket of 
syringas. What that point of deception or 
disappointment was, on which the whole 
story turned, I could not tell ; but for this 
she had left the stream of life when life 
was at its fullest promise ; for this she had 
settled down in a frightful, stubborn deter- 
mination, behind that screen in the drawing- 
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room of the Park. All her after existence, 
huddled up into one long monotonous day, 
had not made these scenes less fresh in her 
memory. This was how she had revenged 
herself — on the Count, who was dead — on 
her son, whom she disowned and cast away 
from her ; ah ! above all, a thousand times 
more bitterly, on herself. 

It was afternoon when Mr. Cresswell 
came. He was brought up to the room 
immediately, without a word of explana- 
tion, and accordingly knew nothing of all 
the dreadful history of the last twenty- four 
hours. He had not even a hint that any- 
thing was changed, except the health of Miss 
Mortimer. He came and expressed his con- 
cern in the common-place tone of an un- 
excited stranger ; he expressed his surprise 
to see me with her. In his heart he set it 
down that this will was of my suggesting. 
I am certain he did ; and smiled to find me 
the nurse of the sick woman. But Miss 
Mortimer (that I should still go on calling 
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her by that name after all I had heard !) 
left him very little time. She recovered 
herself wonderftilly at sight of him ; her 
very utterance became easier in the anxiety 
she showed to express herself plainly. She 
was impatient of his inquiries and con- 
dolences. She moved her hands uneasily 
about the bed, and for a moment her eyes 
fluttered as they had done the day before ; 
but as soon as he had prepared his papers, 
and taken his pen in hand, she was com- 
posed again. My heart beat so loud with 
anxiety to hear what she said, that I could 
scarcely breathe. Was she now at last to 
set right the injustice of her life ? 

"Write," she cried, with a gasp for 
breath, " that I leave everj^hing — mind, 
it is everything. Bob Cresswell, no parti- 
tions. My sister Milly, though she is a fool, 
is as fond of her, ah ! as — as I am — all 
the Park and the lands belonging to it, to 
Millicent Mortimer. There ! the young sol- 
dier's wife ; and to — eh ! who is it ? Who 
speaks to me ? " 
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I grasped her hand hard in my sudden 
passion. It was cold, cold, a dead hand, and 
horrified me with its touch. "Stop," I 
cried, " oh, stop, Mr. Cresswell ; she cannot 
mean such horrible injustice! Miss Mor- 
timer! Countess! whatever you are! will 
you dare to die and never repent? Do 
you think I will let you bring a curse on 
my innocent baby ? Stop ! Stop ! I forbid 
it, for her soul's sake ! " 

Mr. Cresswell pushed back his chair and 
stared in amazement too great for words. 
She looked at me with a strange air of 
cunning and superior wisdom, and then at 
him. " She thinks," said the dying woman, 
in a kind of whisper, addressing Mr. Cress- 
well, " to draw me into some foolish talk, 
and bring it up against the will. Fool! 
they are all fools ; go on." 

" What does it mean ? " he said, looking 
at me. 

" It means that she ought to do justice," 
I cried ; ^^ that it is all she can do now ; 
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that she is going to die without repenting, 
without making amends. If you write it, 
it will be a sin." 

" Bob Cresswell, go on ; it is I who am 
the person to be attended to," said Miss Mor- 
timer. " This creature, do you hear, is a 
fool. I know what I mean." 

" There is something here I don't under- 
stand ; my dear lady, you're not so very ill, 
suppose we put it off," said the lawyer, in 
great perplexity ; " and there's Miss Milly, 
you know, she has her share in the Park." 

" Attend to me ! " cried Miss Mortimer, 
wildly. "You will kill me; am I to be 
thwarted now, as well as all my life ? Oh, 
good heavens! in my own house, and in 
bed, and perhaps going to die — and I am 
not to have my will, my will ! I shall have 
my will, if I should write it myself! " 

She stretched out her eager hand towards 
the writing things, stretching out of bed, 
and by some chance touched Mr. Cresswell. 
When he felt that deathly touch he grew 
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very grave, and started with a shudder. 
He took up his pen immediately- 

"I will do what you please/' he said. 
He could not resist that cry of death. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

I RAN downstairs in desperation. I could 
not be content to let that dreadful mockery 
go on. It was vain, for we never, never, 
would have taken another man^s rights; 
but for herself, the miserable, guilty woman, 
to hinder her by any means, to save her 
from putting that seal upon all her cruelty 
and falsehood. I saw nobody as I flew 
down the stairs, though afterwards I was 
conscious that Lizzie had been standing 
there with my beautiful innocent boy. Do 
you think I would consent for a kingdom 
to bring the curse of wrongful wealth upon 
little Harry ? Not if starvation and misery 
hud been the only other choice ! 
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I burst into the library, where I knew 
Aunt Milly was. Pale with watching and 
anxiety, she was sitting propped up in an 
easy-chair, with Sara Cresswell and Luigi 
beside her. I believe they had been telling 
her their story, and she, straining her ear 
for every sound, had been trying to listen 
to them. When I came in she started up 
from her chair and came to meet me, un- 
consciously putting them away. "What 
is it, Milly ? " she cried, putting out her 
arms to me. I dared not permit myself to 
rest or even lean upon her. I seized her 
hand and drew her to the door. 

" Come up, and interfere," I cried ; " she 
is making her dreadful will. She is leaving 
everything to me. Come, before she has put 
the seal to all this misery. Aunt Milly, 
can you stand aside and let this be done ? " 

"My dear," said Aunt Milly, with a 
burst of tears, kissing me and looking in 
my face, "you know I love you, Milly; 
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yoti know you are alm(^^*^|g|e| to me now 
than any creature on eartBL^^/v irkh 

I could not thank hq|A I had no time. I 
did not feel grateful vBk|^ed, but only 
impatient. "Come! corner^ I repeated 
almost with violence. I could not under- 
stand how she could delay. 

" Let her do what she will," cried Aunt 
Milly. " If I go and argue with her, it 
will only make her worse. Oh, child ! we 
can't cross her now ; don^t you see we can't 
cross W now ? But I took a vow, as sure 
as GoiPsaw us, I would do justice," said 
Aunt Milly, solemnly, through her tears. 
" She can but do what she can. We are 
co-heiresses; she has no power but over 
her own share." 

" Share ! " I cried, " is it shares we have 
to think of? She is dying, and she does 
not repent." 

I could not wait there any longer ; they 
all followed upstairs. Aunt Milly holding my 
hand. They all came into the dressing-room, 
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where we could faintly hear Miss Mortimer's 
voice, and where Carson stood trembling at 
the door. At thi«5»ioment there was no 
order or rule in.tKe stricken house. Then 
Aunt Milly went with me into the sick 
room. Mr. Cresswell was writing, and 
Miss Mortimer had stopped speaking. She 
turned her eyes triumphantly upon us 
both. 

" I have carried out your wishes, Milly. 
I have left everything to your favourite," 
she said, with pauses to get her Jipreath. 
•*You may sign it after me, and xnen it 
will be complete." 

" Sarah, that boy, that boy ! " cried Aunt 
Milly. " Oh, put out your hand to him 
just once — think, before it is finished, what 
claims he has. Give him something. 
Sarah! Sarah! you would not take me 
into your confidence ; but I'll go down on 
my knees to you if you'll do justice to that 
boy!" 

" I am going to die," said Miss Mortimer, 
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after a pause. '^ I can see it in all your faces, 
I can't be much worse off than I've been 
here. But look you, Milly, if you come 
and drive me into passion ; if that wretched 
boy so much as comes near me, I'll die 
directly, and you'll be my murderers. His 
father made the choice — and I will not 
change, no, not if he came again, as he did 
yesterday, with the dead man. Cresswell, 
I'm growing a little faint. Is it ready to 
sign?" 

He brought it and laid it before her on 
the bed ; and she called to me to raise her 
up. I was desperate. I would rather have 
been content to be her murderer, as she 
said, than to let her do that sin. 

"You are not Sarah Mortimer," said I, 
as with great difficulty she wrote her sig- 
nature. "It is a false name, and you 
know it is. Write your own name. Countess 
Sermoneta, and let everybody know that 
you have disinherited your son." 

She stared round at me, setting her teeth, 
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then returned to the paper, and with a 
desperate resolution completed it. I stood 
perfectly aghast as I saw that dead hand 
trace those words, which to me cut her off 
for ever from every hope: — "By marriage, 
Sermoneta." God help us ! was there now 
no place of repentance ? 

"And now," she said, falling back on 
her pillows, " send me Carson — I want no 
more — no more from anybody; send me 
my maid. I'll forgive her though she 
deserted me; — nobody,*' sobbed the poor 
voice, all at once breaking and growing 
feeble, — " nobody knows me but Carson. 
I want my maid ; Carson, here ! " 

She had scarcely spoken, when Carson 
was by her side kneeling down at the bed, 
kissing the cold hand held out to her with 
such tears and eager affection as I never 
saw a servant show to a mistress. It was 
a reconciliation of love. The tears came 
into Miss Mortimer's eyes. She gave her 
hand to her maid's caresses with actual 

u 4 
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affection. It was the strangest conclusion 
to that dismal scene. One after another we 
three went out of the room confounded. 
Aunt Milly weeping tears, the bitterness of 
which I could not enter into. Mr. Cress- 
well, with a face of utter wonder, and 
myself, too much shocked and shaken to be 
able for anything. I could not go down- 
stairs with them. I took refuge in the 
room that had been fitted up as a nursery 
for my baby. I got my boy into my arms 
and cried over him. It was too mudi ; 
when he put his innocent arms round my 
neck and laid his cheek to mine to console 
me, my happiness struck me as with a pang. 
Oh, the unutterable things she had lost, 
that poor, miserable woman! I got up 
again to rush back to her with my baby, 
and see if that would not touch her heart, 
but stumbled in weariness and weakness, 
and fell on my knees on the floor. That 
was all that was to be done. I acknow- 
ledged it with that dreadful sense of im- 
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potence that one has, when hearts and 
souls have to be dealt with. On my knees 
I might help that desolate, lonely creature, 
— nowhere else, in no other manner. And 
even this not now. I was worn out with 
excitement and distress. I was ashamed 
to think, or permit myself to say, that one 
night's watching had done it. I had to 
put little Hq^rry back into Lizzie's hands 
and lie down in the waning daylight. My 
head throbbed, and my heart beat, so that 
I could not even collect my thoughts. And 
all that had happened seemed to have left 
no impression but one upon me. I never 
thought of that group downstairs going 
over the wonderful story which nobody 
had so much as guessed at. I thought 
only of that hopeless woman, in her shut-up 
room, slowly floating out of existence, 
dying hour by hour, and minute by minute, 
unchanged and unsubdued. What was 
death that it should change her, whom love 
and pity, and the long-suflfering of God had 
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not changed ? But I thought to myself I 
could never more blame those who preach 
out of season as well as in season, and cannot 
be silent. There were moments in which I 
could not endure myself — ^in which I felt as 
if I must go and make another appeal to 
her — even at the risk of thrusting myself 
into the room, and disturbing the quiet of 
her last hours. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

BY MISS MILLY MORTIMER. 

It is I who must finish what there is to 
tell. My dear Milly was not in a condition, 
either of mind or body, to go on with the story 
that had. moved her so much; and since 
then, poor dear child, you may suppose how 
little heart she had to enter upon other 
things. We heard of the battle that had 
just been fought not long after, and knew 
that Harry was sure to have been in it, 
having got letters from him of his safe 
arrival just the day after my sister's death. 
And then we had to wait for the lists. I 
can tell nobody how we lived through these 
days. She used to go down and teach in 
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the village school, and to all the distressed 
people near. The things she did for them 
might have shocked me at another time. 
Anything, it did not matter what, a ser- 
vant's work, whatever there might happen 
to be to do — and came home at night tired 
to death, but with no sleep in her poor eyes. 
She used to say, though she could not sleep, 
that it was a kind of comfort to be very 
tired, it dulled her a little in her heart. 
When the news came he was slightly 
wounded, and had distinguished himself, 
she fell down in a faint at my feet. It was 
the first moment she dared be insensible. 
After that little term of relief, our anxieties 
were constant. But at last, you know, it is 
all over, and he is coming home. 

But to go back to that day. When we 
left my sister's deathbed, and I, without 
even Milly to support me, went down alone 
with them all to hear everything told over 
again, and all Mr. Cresswell's remarks and 
astonishment, you may well imagine it was 
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very hard to me. I would have given any- 
thing to have been able to keep all that 
from Mr. Cresswell, but after what he had 
heard, and Sarah's extraordinary signature, 
of course it was indispensable that he 
should understand the whole business; 
as well as for my nephew's sake. I am 
bound to say Luigi behaved to his poor 
mother in a very different way from that 
in which she had treated him. If she 
had been the best mother in the world he 
could not have told the tale more gently. 
He went over it all, — how there had been a 
secret marriage done in Leghorn, where it 
was not unlawful for a Catholic to marry a 
Protestant, and where his father came 
under some engagement to take our name. 
How it was kept secret for some reason of 
her own. How mv father found it out. 
How the Count was summoned and called 
upon to bind himself, now that the affair 
could not be mended, to come home with 
them, and take the name of Mortimer. 
How, being dreadfully irritated by his wife 
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(I don't doubt she could have driven a man 
mad, especially in the days of her beauty), 
he refused; and how she renounced, and 
gave him up, and had nothing more to say 
•to him. You may say, why did not he 
claim his rights ? I can't tell. He might 
have ruined her reputation, to be sure, or 
made the whole stoiy public ; but I suppose 
she must have been more than a match for 
him. She retired away into some village, 
and had her baby, and left it there. Then 
she came home. The Count never disturbed 
her all his life ; but when he died he told 
his son the story, and bade him never to 
rest till he had recovered his mother. The 
young man, all amazed, full of grief for his 
father and anxiety to find her^ came to 
England, asking for the Countess Sermoneta. 
It was only after many failures, and seeking 
better information from his father's papers, 
that he came to believe that she called her- 
self still Miss Mortimer ; and we know all 
the rest. Luigi did not blame her, not a single 
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word ; he sat with his head leaning on his 
hands, overcome with distress and trouble. 
He called her his mother, his mother, every 
time he spoke, and said the name in such a 
tone as would have gone to anybody's heart. , 
Little Sara sat gazing at him all the time, 
with her whole heart in her eyes. When he 
covered his face with his hands in that 
pitiful way, Sara was unable to contain 
herself; she moved restlessly in her seat, 
fell a-crying in extreme agitation, and then, 
just for a moment, laid her hand upon his 
and pressed it with a quick momentary 
touch of sympathy. Her father's eyes 
gleamed out for a moment surprise, anger, 
I cannot tell what mixture of feelings ; but, 
dear ! dear ! what had their courtships and 
lovemakings to do in this stricken house? I 
could not bear any such question just at 
that moment. I told Cresswell that it was 
needful he should make my will, too, as 
well as my sister's, and that I left my share 
to my nephew, without any conditions. 
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Cresswell made objections, as was natural for 
a lawyer. His objections were too much for 
me ; I got angry and impatient, more than 
I ought to have done. Here was he pot- 
* tering 'about proofs and such things, when 
I knew, and had seen, and read it all in my 
sister's face. This story was the key to 
Sarah's life ; I understood it all now what 
it meant, from her never-uttered quarrel 
with ray father, down to the time when she 
met Luigi on the road. And the man 
spoke to me about proofs! I made him 
draw out a kind of form of a will, like that 
which Sarah had signed, but which Mr. 
Cresswell worded so cautiously, that it 
would be null if Luigi was not proved my 
nephew — bequeathing all my share of the 
Park estate to him. I confess it cost me a 
pang to do this; I confess freely that, to part 
the lands, and to leave it away from Milly, 
and to think it was Sarah and not me who 
had provided for that dear child, went to 
my heart; but I would rather have died 
than refused justice to my sister's son. 
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Luigi came round to my side and took 
my two hands and kissed them. I was so 
wicked as to dislike it just at that moment^ 
and to think it was one of his Italian ways. 
But he stood before me with tears in his 
eyes, and that look of the Mortimers, which 
nobody could mistake. " And your love? " 
he said. I could not stand out against 
that ; I broke down entirely, and cried and 
sobbed like a child. Dreadful days these 
had been! Now I was overpowered, and 
could do no more. When I rose to go up- 
stairs Luigi drew my arm into his, and 
took care of me like a son. He begged me 
to go to Milly, not to be by myself; and I 
cannot tell how, but his voice had so great 
an effect upon me, that I did just as he said. 
Oh, dear ! dear ! to think what Sarah had 
cast away from her. There was she, lying 
alone, rejecting every creature in the world 
but Carson, — and here was the love that 
belonged to her, coming to me. 

I did not see Mr. Cresswell again before 

VOL. III. X 
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he went away. Sara came up a little after, 
in despair, saying he had ordered her to 
return with him, and came and hugged me 
silently, and cried, with a frightened look 
upon her pale little face. " I would say 
farewell to godmamma Sarah, if I dared," 
cried the poor child ; but I dared not let 
her do it. She went away, casting longing 
looks back at us like a creature condemned* 
It was natural that she should feel leaving 
us in so much trouble, and going back to 
her own quiet, motionless home. It was 
not Sara's fault she had not been watching 
with us every moment of that last terrible 
night ; but, for all that, it was very right 
of Mr. Cresswell to take her away. 

And then some days of watching fol- 
lowed. Once Sarah admitted me into her 
room, and she saw the doctor without 
making any objection — she would have 
lived still, had that been possible — but 
when I begged her to see Luigi, just to say 
one word to him, to let him believe she 
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recognised him as her son, her looks grew 
so terrible that I dared not say more. 
He went himself, out of my knowledge, to 
her door, and begged and prayed to be let 
in; but Carson came out to him, pallid with 
terror, and begged him to go away, or he 
would kill Miss Mortimer — for they kept 
up that farce of a name to the end. Luigi 
came to me heart-broken ; it was, indeed, a 
terrible position for the young man. He 
reproached himself for seeking his natural 
rights, and bringing on all this misery. He 
said, " I have killed my mother ! " It was 
all I could do to comfort him. God forgive 
her ! it was not he who was to blame. 

This was how my sister Sarah died. I 
try never to think of it. I try not to re- 
member that dreadful time. Thank heaven ! 
to judge others is not our part in this life. 
There is very little comfort to b ehad out 
of it, anyhow; living and dying it was a 
sad existence for a woman. If she had not 
much love in her lifetime, I think there are 
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few graves over which have been shed more 
bitter tears. On her tombstone she is 
called Countess Sermoneta ; the first time 
she has ever borne that ill-fated name. 

It was not difficult to prove the whole 
history. By degrees Mr. Cresswell gathered 
enough from other sources to convince him 
of Luigi's story ; and after that it did not 
take much persuasion to make him consent 
to give my nephew his daughter. It was 
not the match he might have made, of 
course. The Sermonetas are a very old 
family in their own country; not much 
wonder the Count would not consent to 
give up his own name, and take the 
name of the haughty Englishman that de- 
spised him. Luigi would have changed his, 
had his mother bidden him, and for his 
father's sake; but the young man was 
deeply grateful to me for not making any 
conditions. For my part, I did not want 
liim to be the representative of the Morti- 
mers. I may safely say I came to love him 
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like a child of my own at the last. But after 
all he was a foreigner still, and even when 
I came to be fond of him, I never could see 
him without pain mixing with the pleasure. 
It was Harry, little Harry, my sweet 
English baby, Milly's beautiful boy, that 
was to be the Mortimers' heir. 

And Sara will not be married till Harry 
Langham comes home. Perhaps it is not 
iustice to Sara to say my nephew might 
have done better ; but, after all, you know, 
her father is only an attorney, our family 
attorney. Her hair is grown now, and she 
is a little older, and very pretty very; 
pretty indeed the little creature is. She is 
not in the least like what my sister Sarah 
used to be; she can never be such a beauty 
as her poor godmamma was. If it were 
nothing else, she is too little for beauty ; 
but I must say she is extremely pretty. I 
don't know if there is such another in all 
Cheshire. My Milly is different. Of the 
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two / should rather have her ; but then I 
am not a young man. 

And the war is over, and the dear child 
is nervously happy, and counting the days. 
About another week or so and Harry 
Langham will be at home. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



BY MRS. LANGHAM. 



HjlRry is home, safe and well. He is to 
get the Medjidie and the French ribbon of 
honour ; but you can see that in the papers. 
It is something else I have to tell. 

It is just a week before Sara's marriage 
day, and Lizzie comes to me looking very 
foolish. I had thought she had recovered 
of her awkwardness. There she stands, 
twisting her feet again, rolling up her arms 
in her white apron, holding her head to 
one side in a paroxysm of her old use and 
wont. Really, if she were not standing in 
such a preposterous attitude, Lizzie would 
look rather pretty; she has such a nice 

X 4 
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complexion, and her red-brown hair pleases 
me — it is not too red. It suits those fea- 
tures which are not at all regular, but only 
very pleasant and bright, with health, and 
youth, and a good heart. But now there is 
something dreadful choking Lizzie, which 
must be got out. 

" Mem, the Captain's come hame," came 
at last in a burst. 

He was brevet Major now, and most 
people about the Park called him Colonel ; 
and he was in the next room, no further 
off, so I rather stared at Lizzie's piece of 
news. 

" And wee Mr. Harry, he's a grand little 
gentleman," said Lizzie ; " and a's weel, 
and there's no a cloud in a' the sky as big 
as the dear bairn's little finger, let abee a 
man's hand." 

This solemn enumeration of my joys 
alarmed me considerably. " Do you know 
of anything that has happened, Lizzie ? " 
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I cried, with a momentary return of my old 
fears. 

" Naething's gaun to happen," said Lizzie, 
" I'm meaning no to you ; naething but 
the blessing of God that kens a\ It was 
just to say " 

Here Lizzie came to a dead stop, and 
cried, the unfailing resource in all diffi- 
culties. A perception of the truth 
flashed upon me as I looked at her. 

" Do you mean to say ? " cried I, 

but got no further in my extreme amaze. 

" Eh, it's no me ! " cried Lizzie. *' But 
eh, Menico says " 

Here she stopped again, gave me a 
frightened look, made an attempt to go on — 
and finally, startled by a sound in the next 
room, where Harry was, dropped the apron 
she had unconsciously pulled off, on the 
floor, and fairly ran away. 

Leaving me thunderstruck, and by no 
means pleased. I knew if I went and told 
Harry he would burst into fits of laughter, 
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and there would be an end of all serious 
consideration of the subject. To lose 
Lizzie all at once like this, to let the crea- 
ture go and marry a foreigner ! There was 
something quite unbearable in the thought; 
what was I to do ? A foreigner, and a 
CathoKc, too, and a man twice as old as 
herself; the girl was mad ! The more I 
thought of it the more distressed I grew. 
At last I went to seek Aunt Milly, who was 
the only practicable counsellor. She was in 
the garden, and I went out to seek her there. 
It was July, and sultry weather. In the 
hall, now better occupied than it used to 
be, stood Domenico, in the white suit, vast 
and spotless, with which he always dis- 
tinguished himself in summer weather, and 
which always put me in mind of that 
dreadful day when the Count Sermoneta 
first came, in his own name, to the Park. 
Domenico started forward, noiseless and 
smiling, to open the door. That action 
brought before me in a minute our little 
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Chester lodgings, our troubled happy days, 
our parting, and all the simple kindness 
this honest fellow had done us. His fiice 
beamed through all my recollections of that 
time, always thus starting forward with the 
courtesy of the heart. My heart warmed 
to him in spite of all I had been cogitating 
against him. Perhaps he divined what it 
was occupied my thoughts — he followed 
me out at the door. 

" It pleases to the Signora give me the 
Leezee ? " said Domenico, with an insinua- 
ting look. " No ? no ? But what to have 
done ? The Signora displeases herself of 
me? Wherefore? Because? I not it 
know." 

" I am not displeased," said I. " You 
are a very good fellow, Domenico, and have 
always been very kind. But she is a child ; 
she is not seventeen. What would you do 
with her in a strange country ? She is too 
young for you." 

" The Leezee contents herself^" said Do- 
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menico, with a broad smile opening out his 
black beard. " If it pleases to the Signora, 
I bring her back other times ; I take the 
care of her ; I make everything please to 
her. The Signora not wills to say no ? " 

And of course I did not say no ; I had 
no right to say anything of the sort. And 
Lizzie actually was not afraid to marry 
that mountain of a man. She went away 
with him, looking dreadfully ashamed, and 
taking the most heartrending farewell of 
little Harry and me, Domenico looking on 
with great but smiling sympathy all the 
while, and not at all resenting her tears. 
But the Captain had come home, and little 
Harry had attained the independence of two 
and a half years. Lizzie felt that she had 
discharged her trust, and was no longer im- 
peratively needed to take care of me. I 
kissed her when she went away, as if she 
had been a sister of my own, and I confess 
was not ashamed to add a tear to the floods 
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that poured from her brown eyes ; but I 
am obliged to avow that it is not within the 
range of my powers to put correctly upon 
paper all the long rolling syllables of her 
new name. 



THE END, 
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to face with the persons whose actions are recorded. This, which constitutes one of the 
great charms of M. Michelet. as a histtirian, is likewise a marked characteristic of Miss 
Freer, and confers a great additional value upon her historical portraits."— CnYic. 

"To become the chronicler of such a reign as that of Henry IV. is no mean task, and 
Miss Freer has accomplished it with sing\ilar good taste, good sense, and vigour. Th 
story never flags. Our authoress is always faithful, accurate, and intelligent. Her style 
is goo;l, and her subject abounds with interest for every student of history.*'— HeroW. 

" We know no works of this kind, with the exception, perhaps, ot Macaulay's history, 
which are more pleasant reading than the histories of Miss Freer The charm of the style 
and manner, and the accuracy of the details, combine to render her works a valuable 
addition to our literary treasure*. **—JoAn Buli. 

** In telling the reign of Henry IV., Miss Freer has one of the most interesting portions 
of French history for her story. .She has told it from first to last with taste, using a clear, 
vigorous style."— J5*omtner. 

HENRY IV. AND MARIE DE MEDICI- FORMING 

Hart II. of " The History of the Reign of Henry IV. King of France and 
Navarre." By MISS FREER. 2 vols, with Portraits. 21s. 

" Miss Freer's aliility and research have raised her to a conspicuous position among 
oar historical writers. Among the most prominent of her qualities is a rare spirit of 
moderation and impartiality. Important and eventful as the reign of Henry IV. was, its 
details are little known by general readers among us, and therefore in presenting so 
complete and interesting a narrative Miss Freer has done good service to the public, 
besides enhancing her own well-earned reputation." — Sun. 

" In these volumes we have the second part of a work the greatest to which Miss 
Freer has dedicated her powers. She draws her materials from sources mostly original, 
and she has selected for illustration a period the interest of which can scarcely be said to be 
second to any in modem times. There was romance in Henry the Fourth's character and 
in his career, and events of importance were grouped around his life. Miss Freer 
writes only after the most conscientious research, and with a mastery of the subject which 
willof itself go far towards explaining the vitality and animation which so distinguish her 
productions. Where a style ofsiich supreme attractiveness is combined with such 
accuracy in detail, it is impossible not to give the work a high place in the literature of 
the day.*'— SttiMfair Time*. 

HENRY in. KING OF FRANCE AND POLAND; 

HIS COURT AND TIMES. From numerous unpublished sources. 
By MISS FREER, 3 vols, post 8vo. with portraits, 31s. 6d. 

•* Miss Freer having won for herself the reputation of a most painstaking and trust- 
worthy historian not less than an accomplished writer, by her previous memoirs of 
sovereigns of the houses of Valois and Navarre, will not fail to meet with a most 
cordial and hearty welcome for her present admirable history of Henry III., the last of 
the French kings of the house of Valois. We refer our readers to the volumes them- 
selves for the interesting details of the life and reign of Henry III., his residence in 
Poland, his marriage with Louise de Lorraine, his cruelties, his hypocrisies, his penances, 
his assassination by the hands of the monk Jaques Clement, &c. Upon these points, aa 
wen its with reference to other persons who occupied a prominent position during this 
period, abundant information is afforded by Miss Freer; and the public will feel with us 
that a deep debt of gratitude is due to that lady for the faithful and admirable manner in 
which she baa pourtrayed the Court and Times of Henry the Thirfl."-^CAfontoto. 
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ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, QUEEN OF SPAIN, AND 

THE COURT OF PHILIP II. From numerous unpublished sources in 
the Archives of France, Italy, and Spain. By MISS FREER. 2 toIs 
post 8yo. with fine Portraits by Heath, 2Is. 

^ It is not attributing too much to Mlis Freer to say that herulf aod Mr. Preacott are 
probably the best samples of our modern biographers. The present volumes will be a boon 
to posterity for which it will be grateful. Equally suitable for instruction and amusement, 
they portray one of the most interesting characters and periods of history."— JoAis Bull, 

THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE D'ANGOULEME, 

QUEEN of NAVARRE, SISTER of FRANCIS I. By MISS FREER. 
Second Edition, 2 vols, with fine Portraits, 21s. 

'*This is a Very useful and amusing book. It is a good work, very well doue. The 
authoress is quite equal in power and grace to Miss Strickland. She must have spent great 
time and labour in collecting the information, which she imparts in an easy and agimble 
manner. It is difficult to lay down her book after having once begun it.,"-^Stamdard» 

THE LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBERT, QUEEN OF 

NAVARRE. By MISS FREER. Cheap Edition, 1 vol. 5s. with Portrait; 

"This book reflects the highest credit on the industry and ability of Miss Freer. 
Nothing can be more interesting than her story of the life of Jeanne D*Albret, and the 
narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive.*'— i>o<<. 

THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF 

FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. Edited, from Rare and UnpubUshed 
Documents, by Dr. CHALLICE. 2 vols, with fine Portraits. 2l8. 

" We recommend these volumes to our readers as amusing, interesting, and instruc- 
tive."- CriWlr. 

" A valuable and interesting work. It unites the fascination of a romance with the 
integrity of history."— CAronic/c. 

" The interest of this work will be readily acknowledged. Every page contains a con- 
tribution to the general chronicle of the times, while anecdotes and sketches of character 
abound.'* — Illustrated News. 

MEMOBIALS OF ADMIRAL LORD GAMBIEB, G.CB. 

with Original Letters from Lords Chatham, Nelson, Castlkrbaoh, 
MuLORATK, Holland, Mr. Canning, &c, Edited, from Family Pa- 
pers, hy Lady CHATTERTON, Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 
" These volumes are an important addition to our naval literature ^ but they are also 
valuable for the light they throw on the domestic history of the time. The correspon- 
dence is particulariy rich in anecdotes, glimpses of society and manners, and traita of 
character.** — U. S, Magagine, 

A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. BY J. C JEAFFRESON, 

Esa., New, Revised and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 

** This is a rare book } a compliment to the medical profession and an acquisition to 
its members; a book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study and the consulting-room, as 
well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library. Mr. Jeaffreson takes a com- 
prehensive view of the social history of the profession, and illustrates its course by a 
series of biographic and domestic sketches, from the feudal era down to the present day. 
The chapters on the Doctor as a bon-vivant, the generosity and parsimony, the quarrels and 
loves of physicians, are rich with snecdotes of medical celebrities. But Mr. Jeaffreson 
does not merely amuse. The pages he devotes to the exposure and history of charlatanry 
are of scarcely less value to the student of medicine than the student of manners. We 
thank Mr. Jeaffreson most heartily for the mirth and solid information of his work. Ail 
the members of our profession will be sure to read it.*' — Lancet. 

** A pleasant book. Out of hundreds of volumes, Mr. Jeaffreson has collected 
thousands of good things, adding much that appears in print for the first time, and wblch 
•f course gives increased value to this very readable book."—- ilMeiusttm. 
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LODGE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. Under 

THE Especial Patronage of Her Majesty and H .R.H. the 
Prince. Consort. Corrected throughout by the Nobility. Thirtieth 
Edition, in 1 vol. royal 8vo., with the Arras beautifully engraved, hand- 
somely bound, with gilt edges, price Sis. 6d. 

Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an established and 
authentic authority on all questions respecting the family histories, honours, 
and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has ever stood so high. It is 
published under the especial patronage of Her Majesty, and His Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal 
communications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class, in which, 
the type being kept constantly standings every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy over all 
its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic information respecting 
the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most sedulous attention is 
given in its pages to the collateral branches of the various noble families, and 
the names of many thousand individuals are introduced, which do not appear in 
other records of the titled classes. For its authority, correctness, and facility of 
arrangement, and the beauty of its typography and binding, the work is justly en- 
titled to the high place it occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

" Lodge*8 Peerage roust wopersede all other works of the kind, for two reason* ; first, it 
is on a better plan ; and, secondly, It is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most nsefUl, and exactest of modern works on the subject '* — Spectator. 

** A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is the production of a herald, 
we had almost said, by birth, but certainly by profession and studies, Mr. Lodge, the Norroy 
King of Arms. It is a most useful publication.** — Times. 

'*As perfect a Peerage of the British Empire as we are ever likely to see published. 
Oreat pains have been taken to make it as complete and accurate as possible. The work 
is patronised by Her Majesty and the Prince Consort; and it is worthy of a place in every 
gentleman's library, as well as in every public institution.'*— H^raW. 

*'As a work of contemporaneous history, this volnme is of great value — the materials 
having been derived from the most authentic sources and in the majority of cases emanating 
from the noble families themselves. It contains all the needful information respecting the 
nobility of the Empire.*'— Pos^ 

'* This work should form a portion of every gentleman's library. At all times, the infor. 
mation which it contains, derived from official sources exclusively at the command of the 
author, is of importance to most classes of the community ; to the antiquary it must be 
invaluable, for implicit reliance may be placed on its contents.'*— 6/060. 

" This work derives great value from the high authority of Mr. Lodge. The plan 
is excellent.'*— LtY«rary Gazette. 

** When any book has run through so many editions, its reputation is so indelibly 
■tamped, that it requires neither criticism nor praise. It is but just, however, to say, that 
' J/Odge's Peerage and Baronetage ' is the most elegant and accurate, and the best of its 
class. The chief point of excellence atUching to this Peerage consists neither in its 
elegance of type nor its completeness of illustration, but in its authenticity, which is insured 
by the letter-press being always kept standing, and by immediate alteration being made 
whenever any change takes place, either by death or otherwise, amongst the nobility of the 
United Kingdom. The work has obtained the special patronage of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, and of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, which patronage baa never been 
better or more worthily bestowed."— Jf^nenj'er. 

« ' Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage' has t>ecome, as it were, an 'institution' of thia 
country ; in other words, it is indispensable, and cannot be done without, by any penon 
having business in the great world. The authenticity of this valuable work, a« regards the 
several topics to which it refers, has never been exceeded, and, consequently, it must be 
received as one of the most important contributions to social and domestic history extant. 
As a Iwok of reference— indispensible in most cases, useful in all— it should tie in the 
bands of every one having connections in, or tranaactions with, the arlatocracy."— Oteertw* 
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LODGE'S GENEALOGY OF THE FEEBA6E ASD 

BARONETAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. A New and Rbtisbo 

Edition. Uniform with " Thb Pbbbaob" Volume, with the arms 

beautifully engraved, handsomely bound with gilt edges, price 3 Is. 6d. 

The desire very generally manifested for a republication of this Tolunoe has 

dictated the present entire revision of its contents. The Armorial Bearings 

prefixed to the History of each Noble Family, render the work complete in 

itself and uniform with the Volume of Thb Pberagb, which it is inteaded to 

accompany and illustrate. The object of the whole Work, iu its two distinct 

yet combined characters, has l)een useful and correct information; and the 

careful attention devoted to this object throughout will, it is hoped, render the 

Work worthy of the August Patronage with which it is honoured and of the 

liberal assistance accorded by its Noble Correspondents, and will secure from 

them and from the Public, the same cordial reception it has hitherto experienced* 

The great advantage of ** The Genealogy" being thus given in a separate Tolome, 

Mr. Lodge has himself explained in the Preface to " The Peerage.*' 

THE BOOK OF ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD, Ain) 

DECORATIONS OF HONOUR OF ALL NATIONS ; COMPRISING 
AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF EACH ORDER, MILITARY, NAVAL 
AND CIVIL; with Lists of the Knights and Companions of each British 
Order. Embellished with Fite Hundred Fac-similb Colourbd 
Illustrations of the Insignia of tub Various Ordbrs. Edited 
by SIR BERNARD BURKE. Ulster King of Arms. 1 voL royal 8vo., 
handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price ^2. 2s. 

"This is indeed a splendid book. It is an uncommon combination of a library book 
of reference and a book for a boudoir, undoubtedly uniting beauty and utility. It will 
soon find its place in every library and drawing-room,*' — Globe. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE VILLIERS, 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. By MRS. THOMSON. 3 vols. 

•'These volumes will increase the well-earned reputation of their clever and popular 
author. The story of the royal favourite's career is told by Mrs. Thomson very honestlf, 
and is enriched abundantly with curious and entertaining details— of which a fall publicatioa 
ia now made for the fir:it time." — Examiner. 

BRITISH AETISTS, from HOGARTH to TURNER; 

A Series OF Biographical Sketches. By Walter Thornbury. 2 v. 

"The interest of Mr. Thornl)ury*s pictures is undeniable— a result partly due to the 
talent of the painter, partly to his subjects} for next to the lives of actors those of artltts 
are among the most interesting to read. Especially so are those of our English artists of 
the last century— lives abounding in contrasted and often dark hues, interwoven with the 
history of men still reroarkiible in letters and politics. Capital subjects for a biographer 
with a turn for dramatic and picturesque realisation are such men as the bright, mercurial 
Gainsborough ; the moody, neglected Wilson ; Reynolds, the bland and self-possessed ; 
Barry, the fierce and squalid; shrewd, miserly Nollekins; the foppish, visionary Con way } 
the spendthrift Sherwinj the stormy Fuseli ; 3Yorland, the reprobate) Lawrence, the 
courtly. The chapters devoted to these heroes of the English schools are not so much 
condensed biographies as dramatic glimpses of the men and their environments. Certain 
striking scenes and circumstances in their lives are vividly and picturesquely painted- 
made to re-live before our eyes with all the vraisemblance of the novelist.**— CWMe. 

MEMOIRS OF ROTAL LADIES. BT EMILT S. 

HOLT. 2 Yolumes post 8va with lilustratioDS. 2l8. 
" These attractive ' Memoirs of Royal Ladies,* acconnta of whose llTea have never 
before appeared In our language, are full of entertaining matter, while they display abon- 
tUnt evideac* that they are tha result o( mach research and careftil stndy.'*— F 
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TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE AMOOR, 

AND THE Russian AcaoisiTiONS on the Confines of India and 
China; with Adventures among the Mountain Kirohis, and the 
Manjours, Manyaros, Toungouz, Touzbmtz, Goldi, and Geltaks. 
ByT. W.ATKINSON, FG.S., F.R.G.S., Author of " Oriental and Western 
Siberia.'' Dedicated by permission, to Her Majesty. Second Edition. 
Royal 8vo., with Map and 83 Illustrations. £2 2s., elegantly bound 

** Our readers have not now to learn for the first time the quality of Mr. Atkinson as an 
•zplorer and a writer. The comments we made on, and the extracts we selected from, his 
^Oriental and Western Siberia' will havt> sufficed to show that in the former character he 
takes rank with the most darintc of the class, and that in the latter he Is scarcely to Ife 
sarp^issed for the lucidity, picturesqueness, and power, with which he pourtrays the scenes 
through which he has travelled, and the perils or the pleasures which encountered him on 
the way. The present volume is not interior to its predecessor. It deals with civilization, 
semi 'Civilization, and barbarous life. It takes us through localities, some of which are 
little, others not at alt. known to even the best read men in the literature of travel. The 
entire volume is admirable for its spirit, unc xaggerated tone, and the mass of fresh materials 
by which this really new world is made accessible to us. 'i'he followers, too. of all the * ologiei 
will meet with something in these graghic pages of peculiar interest to them. It ii a noble 
work."— il;/ken«ttm. 

"We must refer to Mr. Atkinson as one of the most intelligent and successfnl of tKe 
civilized travellers of our own day. By far the most important contribution to the history 
of these re^tions is to be found in &Ir. Atkinson's recent publication on the Amoor — a worlc 
which derives equal interest from his welLstored portfolio and his ^en.''*— -Edinburgh 
Review. 

''This is in every respect an auretu liber. Its magnificent apparel not inaptly sym- 
bolises its magnificent contents. Mr. Atkinson has here given u& a narrative which could 
be told by no other living Englishman. The intrinsic interest of that narrative is enhanced 
by Mr. Atkinson's gift of vigorous and graceful description. Thanks to the power of his 
pen, and the still more remarkable power of his pencil we follow his travels with eager 
interest and anxiety. He himself is the chief object of interest, from his thirst for adventure 
and daring exploits, and the countless shapes of terror and death that he encounters. 
The work is a magnificent contribution to the literature of travel. More useful and 
pleasant reading can no where be found." — Literary Gazette. 

** Mr. Atkinson has here presented the reading world with another valuable book of 
travels. It is as interesting, as entertaining, and as well written as his previous work. It 
is a volume which will not only afford intellectual entertainment of the highest order, but 
fitted to instruct both the philosopher and the statesman. The vast territorial acquisitions 
lately made by Kussia in the Northern parts of Central Asia along the whole frontier of 
China, is described by an eye witness well qualified to estimate their real value and political 
advantages. Our readers, we teel sure, will peruse this interesting book of travels for 
themselves. It contains something for every taste." — Daily News 

" The success of Mr. Atkinson's ' Oriental and Western Siberia* has happily induced 
him to write and publish another volume, and written with the same unflagging interest. 
A more pleasing as well as more novel book of travels it would be diflicult to find. The 
illustrations are admirably executed, and they add ten fold to the value of a volume already 
possessing intrinsic merits of the highest kind. Independi-ntly of the deep interest it excites 
as a traveller's tale, the work has other claims. It presents peculiar geographical and ethnolo- 
gical information, and points out a boundless fit Id of commerce to English enterprise. It 
marks with a decided pen the gradual advances of Kussia towards British India, and the 
sweeping rush of her conquering energy from Siberia to the Pacific. Thus Mr. Atkinson's 
book has not only a literary, but a political and commercial importance. There is lood for 
all readers and interest for all."— 0/u6e. 

'*This is noble and fascinating book, belonging in right both of subject and treatment 
to the choicest class of travel literature. The vast panorama unfolded is one of the most 
marvellous in the world, and has hitherto been among the least known to the nations of 
the west. It is now set before them with exquisite clearness and force of expression by one 
who has the highest claims to confidence as an observer and delineator." — Spectator. 

** A really magnificent volume, which for many years to come must be a standard 
authority upon the country of which it treats. It is very interesting and abounds in 
incident and anecdote both personal and local." — Chronicle, 
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ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA; A NAR- 

RATIVB OF SeVEX YbARS' EXPLORATIONS AND AdYBNTURBS IN SiBBRIA, 

Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartart, and Central 
Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. In one large ▼oiume, 
royal 8vo., Price £2, 28., elegantly bound. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 Illustrations, including numerous beautifully coloured plates, from 
drawings by the Author, and a map. 

"Bj rirtne alike of its text and its pictures, we place this book of travel in the first 
rank among those illustrated gift books now so much sought by the public. Mr. Atkinson's 
book is most readable. The geographer finds in it notice of ground heretofore left 
undescribed. the ethnologist, geologist, and botanist, find notes and pictures, too, of which 
they know the value, the sportman's taste is gratified by chronicles of sport, the lover of 
adventure will find a number of perils and escapes to hang over, and the lover of a frank 
good-humoured way of speech will find the book a pleasant one in every page. Seven 
years of wandering, thirty-nine thousand five hundred miles of moving to and fro in a wild 
and almost unknown country, should 3^eld a book worth reading, and they do.** — Examtner, 

"A book of travels which in value and sterling interest must take rank as a landmark 
in geographical literature. Its coloured illustrations and wood engravings are of a high 
order, and add a great charm to the narrative. Mr. Atkinson has travelled where it is 
believed no European has been before. He has seen nature in the wildest, subiimest, and 
also the most beautiful aspects the old world can present. These he has depicted by pen 
and pencil. He has done both well. Many a fireside will rejoice in the determination which 
converted the artist into an author. Mr. Aticinson is a thorough Englishman, brave and 
accomplished, a lover of adventure and sport of every kind. He knows enough of mineralogy, 
geology, and botany to impart a scientific interest to his descriptions and drawings; 
possessing a keen sense of humour, he tells many a racy story. The sportsman and the 
lover of adventure, whether by flood or field, will find ample stores in the stirring tales of 
his interesting travels.*'— Dot/y News, 

** An animated and intelligent narrative, appreciably enriching the literature of English 
travel. Mr. Atkinson*s sketclies were made by express permission of the late Emperor of 
Russia. Perhaps no English artist was ever before admitted into this enchanted land of 
history, or provided with the talisman and amulet of a general passport; and well has Mr. 
Atkinson availed himself of the privilege. Our extracts will have served to illustrate the 
originality and variety of Mr. Atkinson's observations and adventures during bis protracted 
wanderings of nearly forty thousand miles. Mr. Atkinson's pencil was never idle, and he 
has certainly brought home with him the forms, and colours, and other characteristics of a 
most extraordinary diversity of groups and scenes. Asa sportsman Mr. Atkinson enjoyed 
a plenitude of excitement. His narrative is well stored with incidents of adventure. 
His ascent of the Bielouka is a chapter of the most vivid romance of travel, yet it is less 
attractive than bis relations of wanderings across the Desert of Gobi and up the Tangnon 
Chain." — Athenaum. 

"We predict that Mr. Atkinson's 'Siberia* will very often assume the shape of a 
Christmas Present or New Year's Gift, as it possesses, in an eminent degree, four very 
precious and suitable qualities (or that purpose,— namely, usefulness, elegance, instruction 
and novelty. It is a work of great value, not merely on account of its splendid illustrations, 
but for the amount it contains of authentic and highly interesting intelligence concerning 
regions which, in all probability, has never, previous to Mr. Atkinson's explorations, been 
visited by an European. Mr. Atkinson's adventures are told in a manly style. The valuable 
and interesting information the book contains, gathered at a vast expense, is Inddly 
arranged, and altogether the work is one that the author-artist may well be proud of, and 
with which those who study it cannot fail to be delighted."— JoAn Bull. 

" To the geographer, the geologist, the ethnographer, the sportsman, and to those who 
read only for amusement, this will be an acceptable volume. Mr. Atkinson ia rot only ao 
adventurous traveller, but a correct and amusing writer."— Lt/eraty Qaxeite, 
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THE OKAVANGM) EIVER; A NARRATIVE OF 

Travel, Exploration and Adventure. By CHARLES JOHN 
ANDERSSON. Author of " Lake Ngrami." 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait of the 
Author, and numerous Illustrations. 21s. bound. 

"Mr. Andersson*8 book, from the number of well-told adventures, itn unpretending 
style, Us rich fund of information, and spirited illustrations, will command a wide circle 
of readers, and become a favourite with ail those who can appreciate daring perseverance, 
and a buoyant spirit under overwhelming difficulties. The interest of his story never flags 
for a moment.'* — Atheiueum. 

*' Sf r. Andersson is one of those whom the world and the Geographical Society delight 
to honour. Not for adventures only, but for science's salce does he betalce himself to the 
wilds, in which he has all the delights attractive to the true sportsman, but in which he 
fearlessly encounters all perils that he may discover a river, depict a new people, or 
bring to light a fresh species. His * Lake Ngami* was deservedly popular; and, on behalf 
of the reading world, we are glad to welcome its successor, 'The OI{avango River.* The 
TOlume, which is profusely and splendidly illustrated, will take a high place among works 
of adventure and exploration. There can be no question of the great service Mr. Anders- 
son has rendered to geographical science.'*— H*ro/d. 

"This book illustrated with many animated pictures of adventures connected with the 
wild sports of the Journey it de.-cribes, is one that will be popular as a budget of trust- 
worthy travellers* tales, besides being valued for the information it gives to geographers. 
Many adventures and perils from men as well as from lions, give interest to the account 
of Mr. Audersson's Journey from the Okavango; and when all is told we have in the four 
closing chapters au excellent account of the west coast of Southern Africa, a region which 
this traveller has more than ouce explored." — Examiner, 

" Mr. Andersson's adventures stamp him as an one of the most enterprising travellers 
of modern times, and well worthy to take rank by the side of Livingstone and others, who 
have attempted to penetrate the interior of the great African continent. Every page of his 
present work is full of interest.'*— 06serDer. 

'* Mr. Andersson's narrative of his discovery of the Okavango River is very interesting. 
The book Is one which will please alike the traveller, the sportsman, and the student of 
natural history. It abounds in startling adventures."— jl/crrmn^ Pos^. 

" Mr. Andersson's new work is full of startling accounts of encounters with all kinds of 
wildbeasts— the elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the lion, the giraffe, &c. — all of 
which will be read with delight by the sportsman ; while the traveller and the student of 
geography or ethnology will find plenty of food for the mind in the other parts of the 
book. It is profusely and beautifully illustrated, and cannot but become one of the favourite 
works of the season.*'— .Be//'« L\fe. 



LAKE NGAMI; OR EXFLORATIONS AND DIS- 

C0VERIB8 DURING FoUR YeaRS' WANDERINGS IN THE WiLDS OF 

Soutb-Western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. Second 
Edition.l vol. royal 8vo., with Map and upwards of 50 Illustrations, repre- 
senting Sporting Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. 

"This narrative of African explorations and discoveries is one of the most important 
geographical works that have lately appeared. It contains the account of two Journeys 
made between the years 18^0 and 1854, in the first of which the countries of the Damaras 
and the Ovambo, previously scarcely known in Europe, were ej^plored; and in the second 
the newly-discovered Lake NgamI was reached by a route that had been deemed imprac- 
ticable, but which proves to be the shortest and the best. The work contains much scientific 
and accurate information as to the geology, the scenery, products, and resources of the 
regions explored, with notices of the religion, manners, and customs of the native tribes. 
The continual sporting adventures, and other remarkable occurrences, intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, make the book as interesting to read as a romance, as, indeed, a 
good book of travels ought always to be. The Illustrations by Wolf are admirably designed, 
and most of them represent scenes as striking as any witnessed by Jules Gerard or Gordon 
Camming.'*— L<^eraiy Oaxeite. 
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TRAVELS IN THE HOLT LAND. By FREDBIEA 

BREMER. Translated by Mart Howitt. 2 vols. (In December, 1861.) 

TWO YEARS IN SWITZERLAND AND ITALY. 

By Freorika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols. 

" This is certainly one of the best works Miss Bremer has ever yet produced. We 
can scarcely find words adequately to express our admiration of the manner in whU^ 
she has told all she saw and ft* It during the two years she parsed in the loveliest parts 
of Europe. The boolc is the best that ever was written on such themes.**— Messenger. 

SIX YEARS OF A TRAVELLER'S LIFE IN 

WESTERN AFRICA. By Francisco Valdez. Arbitrator at Loanda, 
and the Cape of Good Hope. 2 vols, with Illustrations. 
" A book of value and importance.** — Messenger. 

TEN YEARS' WANDERINGS AMONG THE ETHIO- 

PIANS ; with Sketches of the Manners and Customs of the Civilised and 
Uncivilised Tribes from Senegal to Gaboon. By T. J. HUTCHINSON, 
F.R.G.S!| Consul for Fernando Po. 8vo. with liiustratioos. 14s. 

"A woric of very considerable interest, that cannot fail to be highly valued by the 
merchant and the trader, as well as by the philantrophist, the ethnologist* the geographi- 
cal explorer, and the mau of science.**— Observer. 

THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY IN CHINA: A NAR- 

RATIVE OF TWENTY YEARS' EXPERIENCE. By William Lock- 
hart, F.R.C.S. F R.G.S, of the London Missionary Society. Second 
Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 

** We heartily commend this worlc to our readers. It contains more information upon 
the social life of the teeming millions of Chinese than any boulc it has been our fortune to 
meet,**— Baptist Magazine. 

TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA, WITH THE 

NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE IN MOZAMBIQUE: 1856 to 1859. 
By LYONS McLEOD, Esq. F.R.G.S.. &c. Late British Consul in Mo- 
zambique. 2 vols. With Map and Illustrations. 

A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF MEER AH 

MOORAD j with Wild Sports in the Valley of the Indus. By Capt. 
Langlby, late Madras Cavalry. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 30a. 

SIXTEEN YEARS OF AN ARTIST'S LIFE IN 

MOROCCO, SPAIN, AND THE CANARY ISLANDS. By MRS. 
ELIZABETH MURRAY. 2 vols. 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations. 

" Mrs. Murray's boolc is like her painting, luminous, rich and fresh. We welcome it (as 
the public will also do) with sincere pleasure.'* — Athenteutn. 

A SUMMER RAMBLE in the HIMALAYAS; with 

SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE VALE OF CASHMERE. Edited 
by Mountaineer. 8vo. with Illustrations. 15s. 

** This volume is altogether a pleasant one. It is written with sest and edited with care 
The incidents and adventures of the journey are most fascinating to a sportsman and very 
interesting to a traveller.**— il^Aen««f» 
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l:WENTY.FIVE YEARS' MUSICAL RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. By Henry F. Chorley. 2 vols, post 8vo. (In the Press.) 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER OF 

NAPOLEON III. Edited by Lascelles Wraxall. 2 vols. 21s. (In Dec.) 

THE ENGLISH SPORTSMAN IN THE WESTERN 

PRAIRIES. By the Hon. Grantley Berkeley. Royal 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. 

" This is a splendid volume, full of adventure and anecdote. One of the most skilful and 
ardent of our sportsmen, Mr. Grantley Berkeley is at the same lime an excellent writer 
upon sporting matters. This is a very rare combination of qualities, for, generally speaking, 
the men who understand sport are unable to write, whilst those who can write are pro- 
foundly ignorant of sport. Now Mr. Grantley Berkeley not only understands his topics 
thoroughly, but is able to urite with ease, freshness, and vigour about them. There is a 
xest in his descriptions which only a true sportsman can teel. There is a breath of the 
woods, an echo of the hunting-horn in fiis writings. We can see the exciting picture 
which his words would present,"— Crittc. 

*• We heartily commend this hanusome book to the gentlemen of England. Its author 
is the present Caesar of sport, who unites to his feats of hunting the ability of recording 
them,**— Herald. 

ESSAYS FROM THE QUARTERLY. BY JAMES 

HANNAY. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

«< A very agreeable and valuable addition to our literature. As a writer Mr. Hannay 
possesses very remarkable merit indeed. He is eminently readable, he has a vast deal of 
shrewd common sense, and a brilliancy «f illustrative comparison quite unparalleled by 
any author of the present day. We could not point to any series of articles, not even 
excepting those of Macaulay, which are easier reading.'* — Spectator. 

DOMESTIC SKETCHES IN RUSSIA. By LADY 

CHARLOTTE PEl'YS. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" This very agreeable book presents a photograph of Russian home life, the simplicity 
of which is as charming as the manner of relating it is attractive/*— Jlfes«e7t£rer. 

RED, WHITE AND BLUE; SKETCHES OF MILI- 
TARY LIFE. By the Author of " Flemish Interiors," &c. 3 vols, 
with Illustrations. (Just ready.) 

REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. BY THE AUTHOR 

of " Flemish Interiors/' &c. 3 vols, with Illustrations. 31s. 6d. 

'* * Realities of Paris Life* is a good addition to Paris books, and important as affording 
true and sober pictures of the Paris poor.-*' — Athenmtm, 

DOMESTIC MEMOIRS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 

and the COURT OP ENGLAND, chiefly at SKENE and RICHMOND. 
By Folkestone Williams, F.6.S., 3 vols, with Portraits. 

THE RIDES AND REVERIES OF MR. -ESOP SMITH. 

By MARTIN F. TUP PER, D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of " Proverbial Philc 
sophy,'' " Stephen Langton/' &c., 1 vol. post 8vo. 5s. 
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STUBIES FSOM LIFE. BY THE AUTHOR OF 

<< John Halifax, Gbntlbman/' '* A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women," &c. 1 vol. lOs. 6d. elegantly bound. 

"Studies from Life is altogether a charming volnme, one irhich all women and most 
men, would be proud to possess.'* — Chronieie. 

" Without being In the same degree elaborate, either in purpose or plot, as 'John 
Halifax,* these ' Studies from Life* may be pronounced to be equally as clever in construe- 
tioo and narration. It is one of the most charming features of Miss Muloc'h*s works that 
they invariably tend to a practical and useftil end. Her pbject is to improve the taste, refine 
the intellect, and touch the heart, and so to act upon ail classes of her readers as to make 
them rise from the consideration of her books both wisor and better than they were before 
they began to read them. The * Studies from Life* will add considerably to the author's 
well earned reputetion.**~Jlfesten^er. 

POEMS. BY THE AUTHOE OF " JOHN HALTFAX, 

GENTLEMAN," " A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN," &c. 
1 vol. with Illustrations by Birkbt Foster. 

" A volume of poems which will assuredly take its place with those of Goldsmith, Gray, 
and Cowper, on the favourite shelf of every Englishman's library. We discover in these 
poems all the firmness, vigour, and delicacy of touch which characterise the author's prose 
works, and in addition, an ineflable tenderness and grace, such as we find in few poetical 
compositions besides those of Tennyson.** — Jlhutrated Nnea of the World. 

** We are well pleased with these poems by our popular novelist. They are the expression 
of genuine thoughts, feelings, and aspirations, and the expression is almost always grace- 
ftil, musical and well -colon red. A high, pure tone of morality pervades each set of verses, 
and each strikes the reader as inspired by some real event, or condition of mind, and not by 
•omeidle fancy or fleeting sentiment.**— 5pec^a/or. 

A SAUNTER THROUGH THE WEST END. BY 

LEIGH HUNT. 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 

*' The title of this work is unexceptionable, it is happily and appropriately chosen to 
denote the gossipping contents of the book ; light, chatty, and arousing. The author 

auietly puts his arm in that of his reader, and as he passes on from Hyde Park Corner 
own Piccadilly or Pall Mall to the Haymarket and Soho, points out the anecdotes con- 
nected with each locality. Touches of quiet, genial, humour, playful interruptions, and 
amusing stories told in a quaint, unaffected style contribute to the attractive conversational 
tone adopted, as he saunters along with his friend of the hour. The reader will find himself 
agreeably carried on from the first to the last of ' The Saunter* by its cheerful tone and 
entertaining goa»\p.**— Literary Gazette. 

"This book is ever fresh. Few men felt, as Leigh Hunt did, the human poetry of 
the memories that crowd upon the lettered and thoughtful rambler about London streets. 
His gentle, genial humour shines in a book like this— worthy companion to his 'Town* 
and * Old Court Suburb*— with light that will not become dim with lapse of time."— i^JFam. 
"If any of our readers are in want of a genial, gossipping volume, full of pleasant 
historical allusions, and written by one who was deservedly a great favourite in the 
world of letters, we can recommend them Leigh Hunt*s very pleasant 'Saunter.* It will 
suit town or country readers equally well.**— Crt'^tc. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A FOX-HUNTER. BY SCRU- 
TATOR. 1 vol. 

"This is Scrutator's best book. It is a sort of memoir of the hearty and accomplished 
writer, including pleasant notices of sporting celebrities, such as Assheton Smith, &c., but 
the burden of the volume consists of experience in the hunting-field— real truths con- 
veying excellent lessons as to horse and hound, and ensuring for the volume an honoured 
place in every sportsman's library."— £ro. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A STAGE-COACHMAN. 

By THOMAS CROSS. Dedicated to Henry Villebois, Esq., Master of 
tbe Norfolk Hounds. 3 vols, with Illustrations. 

'* The autobiography of Mr. Cross is a faithAil chronicle of a by-gone form of dvilisa- 
tion. It is one of Air. Cross's chief merits that he tells many a good anecdote in his owb 
dMHfitcristic way."— Sxamtner. 
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THE LAST OF 
THE MORTIMERS. 

By the Author of " Maroarst Mait* 
LAND," &c. 3 vols. 

WHITE AND BLACK. 

A StORT OF THB SOUTHKRN StATSS. 3v. 

THE HOME AT ROSEFIELD. 

By Edward Coppino. 3 voli. 

NOTICE TO QUIT. 

By W. G. Wills. 8 vols. 

" A novel of remarkable power. The 
iuterest never flags. There is real genius 
in this writer.*' — Spectator. 

EAST AND WEST. 

By J. Frazer Cobkban. 3 vols. 

" A ifood novel. The author has Icnow- 
ledge in abundance." — Daily News, 

SIR RICHARD HAMILTON. 

2 vols. 

COUNTY SOCIETY. 

3 vols. 

*'An admirably written and entertaining 
novel."— OAscroer 

A HERO IN SPITE OF 
HIMSELF. 

By Captaiv Mavnb Rbid. 

From the French of Luis de Bellemare. 

3 vols. 

ALONE IN THE WORLD. 

By the Author of 

"CUUSIN GKOFFRKf,*' &C. V. 

PAUL FOSTEB'S 
DAUQHTEB. 

RyDuTTON Cook. 3 vols. 

UNDER THE SPELL. 

By the Author of *' Granomothbr's 

MONBY," ** WiLDFLOWBR," &C. 8 VOls, 

"The best story hitherto written by a 
very pleavant novelist." — Examiner. 

a family mSTOBY. 



By the Author of ' 

DON." 



Thb Qubbn*8 Pab- 
3 vols. 



NO CHURCH. 

By the Author of ** High Chubch." 
Third Edition. 3 vols. 

" We advise all who have the oppor- 
tunity to read this book. It is worth the 
study. It is a book to make us feel what 
may be accomplished by each and all of us 
who choose to set about it in a simple, 
earnest spirit, unprejudiced by sectarian 
or party feeling, only having a lively 
faith in God's mercy, and a fervent 
charity towards our fellow men. As a love 
story, the book is interesting, and well 
put together." — Atherueum, 

MY SHABE OF THE 
WOELD. 

By Francbs Brownb. 8 vols. 

EATHEBINE AITD HEB 
SISTEBS. 

By the Author of "Thb Disciplinb of 
LiFB," &c., 8 vols. 

ICE-BOUND. 

By Waltbr Thornburt. 3 vols. 
•' In * Ice-Bound» »f r. Thombury has 
put forth all his powers, and has pro- 
duced one of the befit books of fiction he 
has ever written." — Messenger, 

THE HOUSE ON THE MOOB. 

By the 
Author of " Maroabbt Maitland,*' 3 v. 

"This story is very interesting and the 
interest deepens as the story proceeds."— 
Athenmum, 

HOMELESS; or, A POET'S 
INKEB LIFE. 

By M. GOLDSCHMIDT. 

Author of " Jacob Bbndixbn." S v. 

THE WORLD'S VERDICT. 

By the Author of " Morals of Mat 
Fair." *Crbbds," &c. 3vo1s. 

WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL. 

By the Author of" Alicb Wbntworth," 
" Thb Lbbs of Blbnoon Hall." &c.3v. 

•* A good novel."— ilMc««f«m. 

THINEINa AND ACTIKa. 

By A Clbrovman's Dauohtbb. 
Author of " HBLiN Linosat," Otfft 

« UOMBLBSS POOB," &C. 2 VOlS. 



Kow IN con&ss or public ation. 

HURST AND BLACKBTrS STANDARD LIBRAR7 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS 

ILLUSTRATED EY MILLAIS. LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, &c. 

£a€h in a single volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 58. 
A volume to appear every two months. The following are now ready. 



VOL. L-SAM SLICK'S NATURE AIH) HUMAN NATURE. 

"The first volume of Men*™. Hurst and Blacketfs Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
of Popular ftfodfrn Works forms a very good beginntnK to what wll doubtless be * ^•H^ 
•uccessful undertakinK. * Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick • 
witty and humorous productions, and well entitled to the large circulation which It 
cannot fail to obtain in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines 
with the great recommendations of a clear, bold type, anri good paper, the lesser, but 
•till attractive merits, of being well illustrated and elegantly bound »»—itfor«injr Pott. 

"This new and cheap edition of Sam Slick»s popular work will be an acqaisiiion to 
all lovers of wit and humour. Mr. Justice Haliburton*s writings are so well known to 
the English public that no commendation is needed. The volume is very handsoinely 
bound and illustrated, and the paper and type are excellent. It is in every way suited 
for a library edition, and as the names ol*^ Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, warrant the 
character of the works to be produced in their Standard Library, we have no doubt the 
project will be eminently successful.*' — Sun. 

VOL. II.-JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

**Thi8 Is a very good and a very interesting work. It fs designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great ability, b.«»tter than any former work, we think, of its deservedly successful 
author. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass freely from hand to hand, 
as a gift book in many households." — Examiner, 

" The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, fs no ordinary hero, and this, 
his history, is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one of 
nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home and a thoroughly English one. 
The work abounds in incident, and many of the scenes are full of graphic power and true 
pathos. It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better."— Sco*«man 

VOL. III.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBDRTON. 
"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is its 
reverent and serious apirit.**— Quarterly Review 

**A book calculated to prove more practically useftil was never penned than 'The 
Crescent and the Cross '—a work which surpasses all others in its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever depicted 
with a pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque." — Sun. 

VOL. IV.-NATHAUE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

"' Nathalie * is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort. Its manner ^s gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her which 
are as individual as they are elegant. We should not soon come to an end were we to 
specify all the delicate touches and attractive pictures which place * Nathalie' high among 
books of its class,** —Athenmim. 

VOL. V.-A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well-wrlt- 
ten, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a young lady 
may thank the author for means of doing so."— £«amt»er. 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 
OF CHEAP EDITIONS. 

Each in a single Tolume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 58. 



VOL. VI.— ADAM GRAEME, OP MOSSGRAY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MRS. MARGARKT M.UTLAND." 
"* Adam Graeme* {s a story awakeninfi; {genuine emotions of interest and delight by iti 
admirable pictures of Scottish Ufe and scenery. The eloquent author sets before us 
the essential attributes of Christian virtue, their d»'ep and silent workings in the heart, 
and their beautiful munifestations in the life, with a delicacy, a power, and a truth which 
can hardly be surpassed." — Morning Post, 

VOL. vii.-SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES. 

"Thehumourof Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. 
The present production is remarkable alike for its racy humour, its sound philosophy, 
the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire.'*— Pos<. 

VOL. VI1L--CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

"A picturesque book on Rome and it« ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has here treated a special subject with so much generality and 
geniality, that his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously 
opposed to every idea of human infalllbity represented in Papal domination."— ilMen«ui».j 

VOL. IX.-A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF «*JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN/' 
" We are always glad to welcome Miss Muloch. She writes from her own convictions, 
and she has the power not only to conceive clearly what it is that she wishes to say, but to 
express it in language effective and vigorous. In * A Life for a Life' she is fortunate in a 
good subject, and she has produced a work of strong effect. The reader having read the 
book through for the story, will be apt (if he be of our persuasion) to return and read again 
many pages and passages with greater pleasure than on a first perusal. The whole book in 
replete with a graceful, tender delicacy ; and in addition to its other merits, it is written in 
good careful EDg\[sh'.**^Athenaum, 

VOL. X.-THE OLD COURT SUBURB. BY LEIGH HUNT. 

«< A delightful book, of which the charm begins at the first line on the first page, for full of 
quaint and pleasant memories is the phrase that is its title, * The Old Court Suburb.' Very fiill 
too, both of quaint and pleasant memories is the line that designates the author. It is the 
name of the most cheerful of chroniclers, the best of remembrancers of good things, the 
most polished and entertaining of educated gossips 'The Old Court Suburb* is a work that 
will be welcome to all readers, and must welcome to those who have a love for the best 
kinds of reading." — Examiner, 

VOL. XL-MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

" We may save ourselves the trouble of giving any lengthened review of this work, for 
we recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read it for themselves. They 
will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and originality about it quite 
charming, and there is a certain nobleness in the treatment both of sentiment and incident 
which is not often found."— Athenemm. 

VOL. XIL— THE OLD JUDGE. BY SAM SLICK 

"These popular sketches, in which the Author of * Sam Slick' paints Nova Scotian life, 
form the 12th Volume of Messrs Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Modern Works. 
The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give infor- 
mation while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. The 
manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced deserves especial 
mention. The paper and print are unexceptional} there is a steel engraving in each 
volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see a rei^ment of 
books in handsome uniform." — Exatniner. 
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Each in • tingle Tolume, elegantly printed, boand, and illustrated, price Ss. 



VOL. xiiL-DAKnar. by eliot waebxjrton. 

"This last production, from the pen of the author of ' The Crescent and the Cross/ 
has the same elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands." — Olobe. 

** We have seldom met with any work in which the realities of history and the poetry 
of fiction were more happily interwoven.'*— J//tM/ra^ed News, 

VOL. XIV—PAMILY ROMANCE; OE, DOMESTIC ANNALS 
OF THE ABISTOCRACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ulstbk kino or ARua, 
" It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement this most interesting 
book, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less excellent ex»- 
cntlon. It ought to be found on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty 
captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poig- 
nancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of their merits that the 
romances are founded on fact— or what, at least, has been handed down for truth by long 
tradition— and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction.'*— S^anJard. 

VOL. XV.-THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " MARGARET MAITLAND.*' 

" In this delightftil work Scottish life and character, in connection with the for- 
tunes of the house of Norlaw, are delineated with truly artistic skill. The plot of 
the tale is simple, but the incidents with which it is interwoven are highly wrought and 
dramatic in their effect, and altogether there is a fascination about the work which holds 
the attention spell-bound from the first page to the last."— HeraM. 

VOL. XVL-THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

BY MRS. 6. GRETTON. 

" Mrs. Gretton had opportunities which rarely fall to the lot of strangers of becoming 
acquainted with the inner life and habits of a part of the Italian peninsula which is the 
very centre of the national crisis. We can praise her performance as interesting, uuex- 
aggerated, and full of opportune instruction."— TA« Timet. 

VOL. XVIL-NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" We cordially commend this book. The same graphic power, deep pathos, healthful 
sentiment, and masterly execution, which place that beautiful work 'John Halifax,' 
among the English Classsics, are everywhere displayed." — Chronicle, 

VOL XVIIL— THE LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

BY MISS FREER. 

■^We have read this book with great pleasure, and have no hesitation in recommending 
it to general perusal. It reflects the highest credit on the industry and ability of Miss 
Freer. Nothing can be more interesting than her story of the life of Jeanne D'Albret, and 
the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive." — Poet. 

VOL XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
"We know no novel of the last three or four years to equal this latest production of 
the popular authoress of ' Margaret and her Bridesmaids.' If asked to classify it, we 
should give it a place between ' John Halifax' and * The Caxtons.' "^Herald. 

VOL. XX.— THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, Sirjkant At Law. (January 1862.) 

" This attractive work will be read with much interest. It contains a great variety of 
singular and highly romantic stories."— JoAn BuU, 
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